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EE L Y Week of Aug. 26, 1945 


A Series of Pain 


B i e 
„aomi Brom, CPR, T S — Knkyo 


The Dolphin With a Government Job 


the wind when several old-time 


Ate: could see that something 
were off watch and should have bi 


—gathered near the bow of a rusty British freighter one 


bright morning recently. 
The vessel, 


A curious Scot, on his first voyag 


sauntered over and asked his older shipmates what they 4 


were doing. 

“Lookin’ for the pilot,” one answered. 

“Ye must be daft!” cried the Scot. 
“There’s not a pilot boat or any other 
craft within miles.” 

The old-timer snorted. 

*~4Who said anything about a boat, 
greenhorn?” he said. “We're looking for 
Pelorus Jack II, the pilot dolphin. He’s 
taken over the job of showing boats 
through these waters like his old man 
did for over 40 years. 

“And don’t ever make the mistake of 
taking a potshot at him, son. He’s pro- 
tected by an Act of Parliament and it’ll 
cost you a $500 fine. He’s the only fish 
in the world, you might say, that holds 
a Government job.” 

Before the skeptical Scot could reply, 
one watcher let out a yell. 

A big gray shape broke 
water 100 feet to starboard. 
For several minutes it 
frolicked alongside, plunging 
in and out of the water in 
the manner of all dolphins. 
Then it forged ahead several 
hundred feet and, surely and 
steadily, led the steamer on 
its course. 

“Just like old Pelorus Jack I!” 
exulted one of the old salts. “Maybe 
not as big yet, but give him time to 
do a little growing.” 

The Scottish sailor was eager to 
listen now, so his shipmates told the 
yarı. of the famous original Pelorus 
Jack who for decades met every ship 
entering the passage. A true legend 
of the sea, attested by thousands, it 
went into a second and even more 
amazing chapter last year when the 
second dolphin appeared and began 
piloting ships with the same regularity. 


Patriotic 


VAN FUNTIKOV, one of Russia’s 

cleverest pickpockets, not only 

grabbed an overstuffed wallet but 
thereby put himself on as tough a 
spot as a crook ever faced, when he 
robbed a fat stranger in the Moscow 
subway some months back. 

Ivan observed’ the bulge on the 
stranger’s hip as he stood in a 
crowded train. The thief sidled close, 
his long light fingers worked briefly, 
and then he moved toward the door. 

So far, so good. Ivan’s big prob- 
lem came when he opened the wallet. 
Instead of rubles, he found a curious 
mass of papers including microfilm, 
tiny blueprints, figures and notes in 
German. 

There was but one place to take 
such a find—the last in the world 
Ivan would have 
chosen to enter. 

Never the- 


en route from New Zealand’s North 
Island to Nelson, on the South Island, had just pointed 
its. stubby nose into the waters of Pelorus Sound. 


unusual was in’ 
sailormen—who 
een asleep below 


e Down Under, 


Many Skippers 

Wait for the 

Sleek Gray 

Shape to Appear 

and Guide Their 

Ships Safely Into 
Port. 


The new pilot was somewhat smaller, 
and noticeably younger, than his famous 
He broke water more often 
and cut a few aquatic didoes that prob- 
ably would have been impossible for the 


predecessor. 


ickpocket 


less, as a good patriot first and a 
good crook afterward, Ivan Funti- 
kov went fearfully to headquarters. 

The police heard his story with 
raised eyebrows, but asked many 
excited questions after examining the 
wallet and tossed Ivan into a cell. 

Hours later they called him out. 
The man he robbed was there—and 
far more frightened than the thief 
who now identified him. The cower- 
ing fat man was led away. 

“That was Otto Bauer, alias Paul 
Pavlovitch, alias Gregory Popoff,” an 
inspector said. “He was head of a 
spy ring here which has just been 
uncovered through his wallet. 

“We are releasing you now, Funti- 
kov, because you acted like a true 
patriot. Never let us catch you steal- 
ing again — except 
from an 


The Light-Fingered Thief Didn’t Suspect That He Was Doing His Country 


a Favor When He Lifted the Wallet 
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of a Prosperous Looking Victim. 


His Name Is 


never made t 


followed him 


When the 
he’d veer to 


= 


< 


aging Jack the 
First. Veteran 
skippers could see 
that a new pilot 
had taken over. 

Pelorus Jack I 
was recorded as 
escorting his first 
ship in 1871. Later 
the big dolphin 
made a habit of 
meeting every ves- --:, 
sel and convoying it from 
Pelorus Sound through 
French Pass. 

Skippers who didn’t 
know the channel just 
dropped anchor and waited 
for Jack, so the story went. 

The famous fish—at least he was 
a cousin of the finned tribe—couldn’t 
have stuck to the deep-water channel 
better if he had memorized a naviga- 
tion chart. He seemed to know where 
all the shallows and ledges were and 


He's a Human 


HEN Clifford Hutton strolls 

through Bradbury Heights, 

Md., wisecracking friends 
sometimes call him “the most stuck- 
up guy in the world.” 

Hutton, a good-natured six-footer, 
usually doesn’t bother to deny it. 
Everybody knows he isn’t conceited. 
But, if he chose, he might claim the 
title on other grounds. 

More than 1,000 times in the last 
five.years, kindly-intentioned doctors 
have rammed hypodermic needles 
into Hutton’s body trying to drive 
out staphylococcus septicemia, osteo- 
myelitis and several other ailments 
with jaw-breaking names. 

That’s 200 shots per year, or about 
four a week. It’s gone on so long 


water at mean low tide. 
of hidden reeis. 


Pelorus Jack II and 


His Job of Piloting Ships Is Pro- 
tected by an Act of Parliament 


he mistake of taking a ship into dan- 


gerous territory. 
More than once captains, just to check up on 
Old Jack, kept an eye on their charts while they 


into port. They checked the depth of 
They noted the location 


dolphin came to these perilous spots 
port, or starboard, as the situation 


demanded and show them where the water was 
deep and clea. cf obstructions. 
Steamer passengers going through the sound at 


night would leave orders to be 
awakened when he appeared. 
They hurried out in their night 
clothes when the shining phos- 
phorescence of his wake re- 
vealed the pilot dolphin was on 
the job. 

Once a thoughtless passenger 
on the S. S. Penguin took a 
shot at Jack and wounded 
him. New Zealand’s Par- 
liament then authorized 
the stiff fine for anyone 
molesting a dolphin along 
Jack’s beat. 

The Penguin came to 
a sad end because of that 
shot, the seamen related. 
Jack refused to escort it 
again and in 1909 it ran 
on the rocks, 

Pelorus Jack I disap- 
peared in 1912 and was 
presumed dead. 

“It was 32 years before 
his successor appeared,” 
one of the old sailors 
told the Scot, “but dol- 
phins take a long time 
to grow. We figure this 
is Jack’s son, big enough 
now to take 
over his Gov- 
ernment-spon- 
sored run.” 

Avs tne 
freighter fin- 


ished thread- 
ing the Pass, 

Pelorus Jack II 
turned a final somer- 
sault and headed back toward the 
Sound. 

On the bridge, the grizzled skipper 
smiled and told the helmsman: 

“We made good time,” he said. 
“Couldn’t do otherwise with Old 
Jack’s boy leading the way.” 


Pin Cushion 


the medicos find it practically im- 
possible to stick him in a new spot. 
“Tm just a human pin cushion,” 
Hutton admits. “Or needle cushion, if 
you want to be accurate about it.” 

His infections started in 1939 after 
a chunk of tile dropped on his toe 
while he was working as a brick- 
layer foreman. 

Most of his shots have been 
penicillin. Since April, 1944, when the 
drug was released for civilian use, 
he’s had over 11,000,000 units—prob- 
ably more than any other injectee in 
the world. 

“You’d think that after 1,000 jabs 
Td be used to it,” says Hutton, “but 
I still dread the needle every 
time.” 
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e © To millions of people all over the world “JEEP” means WILLYS - - 


The Sun Never Sets On the Mighty “Jeep” 


BORN FOR WAR-—READY FOR'PEACE 


Famous for its outstanding performance in war, the “Jeep” 


These are but a few of the hundreds of uses 
for this versatile vehicle: 


and in industry, around the world. (The quarter ton, four by four truck built by Willys.) 


has been fitted for peace, to work and serve on farms 


ON FARMS 
* * * Cultivating Plowing 
Discing Reaping 
Harrowing Silo Filling 
Hauling, etc. Threshing 


The “Jeep” for peace, amazing in its versatility, is fitted to do a hun- 


dred-and-one jobs for the postwar Farmer and as many more for IN INDUSTRY 


Industry . . . around the clock, around the year, around the world. Cement Mixing Line Maintenance 
~ Fire Fighting Oil Field Utility 
It pulls, pushes or drags every type of farm implement. Doubles as Hauling Equipment Plant Trucking 


> : : Light Deli S 1 5 
a highway vehicle for a speedy trip to town, and then rounds out a Ear Sug) now:Clenrance; Gi 


full day as a mobile power plant—takes “Jeep” power to the job. An INS CEMERAL USE 


Forestry Patrol Police Patrol 
ever-ready servant twenty-four hours a day, the “Jeep” for peace raises Hunting & Fishing Rural Mail Service 
7 A 3 7 Municipal Service Towing 
the curtain on a new conception of automotive service . . . ushers in a Park Service Trouble Shooting 
new era of mechanization for farm and industry. Get a “Jeep”! We still have a war to win. Its demands will of 
necessity limit the “Jeeps” available for peacetime 
d uses, but at your first opportunity—Get a "‘Jeep.’’ 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio 


Joseph Nischt — Confessed to a 
Crime Police Couldn’t Prove. 


By HUGH BRADLEY 


NOTHER mainstay of detective 
fiction has—quite appropri- 
ately—gone up in smoke. 

This time it is the theory, long cher- 
ished by Whodunit writers, that a 
murderer cannot remove all traces of 
his victim with fire. 

The smoke, which carried off the 
theory, rose last May from an apart- 
ment building at 6855 Clyde Ave- 
nue, Chicago. But the story of 
its rising properly begins with 
the confession of a 30-year-old 
janitor, Joseph Nischt. 

Nischt’s confession dealt with 
the murder and cremation of Mrs. 
Rose Michaelis on the night of 
February 28, when he had been 
seized by a sudden urge “to hurt 
cr kill someone.” 

He said that he had struck and _ 
felled the woman near the building 
and had dragged her into the base- 
ment, where he had consigned her to 
the oblivion of the furnace fire. 

“T stuffed the body in headfirst,” 
he added. “Then I got a shovel and 
pushed it in further.” 

There were additional details. 
Listening to them, the police, who 
jad been hunting for the 58-year-old 
housewife ever since she had been 
reported missing on the night in ques- 
tion, felt that the case was solved. 

It was, however, a belief which 
the police were not to entertain for 
long. Nischt soon recanted his con- 
fession. And another complication, 
almost as quickly, began to discom- 
fort the guardians of the law. 

A search through 60 tons of ashes 
from the furnace failed to reveal the 
charred bones and tissue, which had 
been sought as proof that a body 
had been burned there. 

This meant that direct proof as to 
the corpus delicti—or fact of the actu- 
al commission of the alleged crime 
—was lacking. It also meant, in 
Whodunit theory, that circumstantial 
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evidence must be disregarded. 

Under the rules of detective fic- 
tion, the police thus were trapped in 
a blind alley, from which there could 
be no escape, until providence 
obliged with a fresh clue. 

But William Tuohy, who was di- 
recting the investigation, is a State’s 
Attorney in fact instead of fiction. 
The Whodunit theory, that the ashes 
would have yielded evidence if a body 
really had been burned in the fur- 
nace, did not satisfy him. 

Because he believed that justice 
could better be served by fact than 
by superstition he determined to per- 
form a macabre experiment. y 


The Detective Story Theory 
That a Body Can't Be Burned 
Without Leaving a Trace Is 
Tested by Burning One and the 


Theory Goes Up in Smoke 


He announced that he would burn 
a human body, in order to learn what 
would happen to it, under the condi- 
tions that Nischt’s recanted confes- 
sion had described. 

A body was weighed and inspected 
by a group of scientists, who had 
been requested to observe the experi- 
ment. Then at Tuohy’s direction, it was 
placed in the Clyde Avenue furnace. 

This was done at 6:30 in the eve- 
ning, the time at which Nischt had 
said he had thrown Mrs. Michaelis’ 
— possibly still breathing? — body 
there. Within three hours the fire 
was banked as he had stated. And 
throughout the rest of the experi- 
ment, every effort was made to dupli- 
cate the building temperatures that 
had been recorded on, and immediate- 
ly after, February 28. 

The body burned for 56 hours, 
while the heat within the furnace 
sometimes rose as high as 3,300 Fah- 
renheit degrees. Then the ashes were 
collected so that the scientists, head- 
ed by Dr. Wilton Krogman, world 
famous University of Chicago anthro- 
pologist, could examine them. 


Of the 11,360 
grams of bone 
and flesh and 
sinew that had 
gone into the 
furnace, the sci- 
entists later reported, only 


74.285 
grams of bone had not been destroyed. 
Thus the body had been more than 
99 per cent consumed by the flames. 

Such traces of bone as remained, 
it also was reported, could easily have 


been destroyed with the rest. They 
were found along the edges of the 
furnace, and would have been elim- 
inated, if the cadaver had been fre- 
quently pushed into the center. 

“All in all,” Dr. Krogman stated, 
“I am of the opinion that the Clyde 
Avenue furnace can entirely dispose 
of a human body. Especially when a 
desperate man is making every ef- 
fort, by agitation and by raking in, 
to remove all the 
fragments.” 


After studying 
the report, 
Tuohy an- 
nounced that the 
State would be 
guided by the 
testimony of the 
flames. Nischt, 
he said, would 
be placed on 
trial on a charge 
of murder. 

Then a jury 
would be called 
up to determine 


Directed by the 
Experts, the Po- 
lice Sifted the 
Ashes. Only a 
Trace of Bone 
Had Not Been 
Destroyed — the 
Body Had Been 
More Than 99 
Per Cent Con- 
sumed by the 
Flames. 


With a Group of 
Scientists Watch- 
ing, the Body Was Placed in the 
Furnace in Chicago, the Fire Lit, 
and the Conditions of Time and 
Temperature Given in Nischt’s 
Confession Were Duplicated in the 
Experiment. 


whether the defense’s cry of “Produce 
the body of the murdered woman!” 
could be matched by the State’s evi- 
dence as to how that body could 
have disappeared. 

Meanwhile Nischt, whose confes- 
sion got him into so much trouble, is 
not talking. Neither has he requested 
that the latest batch of Whedunit 
reading matter be delivered to his cell. 
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Microscope, 


By IRMIS JOHNSON 


T NO longer is necessary for des- 
perate mothers and fathers to 
plead for enough penicillin to save 

a seriously sick chid, thanks to the 
recent speed-up in production, and 
naturally the public has been looking 
forward to the day when the “won- 
der drug” would be on sale in handy 
pills or capsules at the cor- 
ner store. 


That may not be a lucky 
happening from the stand- 
point of the nation’s 
health, according to Sir é 
Alexander Fleming, the f 
British scientist who by ee 
accident discovered the 
germ-killing powers of 
the mold Penicillium 
notatum nearly 17 
years ago. 

“Penicillin is to all 
intents and purposes 
non - poisonous,” Sir 
Alexander explained, 
“but if it is used care- 
lessly there are pos- 
sibilities of harm. 
For this reason it 
should not be taken 
haphazardly by self- 
medication but only 
under doctor’s 
orders. 

“Careless use 
may cause the devel- 
opment of strains of 
microbes which are 
resistant to penicillin 
and these ‘educated’ 
bacteria usually can- 
not be controlled or 
destroyed even by 
tremendous doses of 
penicillin.” 

Oddly enough it 
is treating infections 
with too little of the 
drug, not too much, 
that causes trouble. 

A person indulg- 
ing in self-medication 
—using small quanti- 
ties of penicillin pills 
for some minor ill— 
may not be doing 
himself any harm 
but, the British scientist warns, he 
may thoughtlessly be signing a death 
warrant for someone else. 

Some of the streptococci, staphylo- 
cocci or other disease organisms he 
is exposing to daily doses of penicil- 
lin when he takes his self-prescribed 
medicine undoubtedly will be de- 
stroyed within his body. 

However, there are others, just 
a little bit stronger, that will sur- 
vive the mild medication and have 
resistant offspring. 

Eventually a host of what scien- 
tists call penicillin-fast organisms, en- 
tirely immune to the bactericidal ef- 
fects of the wonder drug, are bred 
and turned loose to begin working 
untold mischief. ; 

These resistant microbes pass from 
one individual to another. Finally 
they reach some susceptible person 
who develops a type of septicernia or 
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The Staphylococcus Aureus, 
Magnified 33,000 Times by the 
Forms a Cluster 
(Below) Before Penicillin’s At- 
tack, but Becomes Disintegrated 
(Right) After Contact With It. 


pneumonia 
which penicillin 
cannot cure. 

Responsibility 
for the death of 
that patient 
really rests on 
the fellow who 
took penicillin 
pills without a 
doctor’s advice and prescription. 

Clinical experience has proven the 
importance of administering enough 
units of penicillin during the early 
treatment to inhibit the growth of as 
many bacteria as possible, the British 
scientist and other experts agree. 

Laboratory tests exposing cultures 
of staphylococci to increasing concen- 
trations in test tubes, day after day, 
have shown that certain strains of 
this organism can develop a tremen- 
dous tolerance. 

One strain, recently reported, was 
inhibited by 0.06 unit of penicillin at 
the start but after several weeks of 
exposure required 120 units to pre- 
vent its growth. 

This can happen not only in the 
test tube but in the body, Sir Alexan- 
der points out. 

In one case resistance in a patient 
increased 16-fold in two days. In 


Bewaree heeding 


. Dutlaw berms 


ao 


Photo Courtesy E. R. Squibb & Sons. 
Sir Alexander Fleming Re-Enacts His Accidental Dis- 
covery of the Germ-Killing Power of the Mold, Penicil- 

lium Notatum (Left) 


During a Visit to 
an American Laboratory. 


another, 18 days of treatment enabled 
the microbes to continue to grow in 
the presence of 64 times as much pe- 
nicillin as they could stand the first 
day. Obviously those patients didn’t 
get initial doses that were powerful 
enough to destroy the majority of 
the invading organisms. Perhaps this 
was because of the scarcity of penicil- 
lin at the time. 

Just how certain disease-causing 
organisms that are offspring of pe- 
nicillin-susceptible parent strains go 
about resisting the drug isn’t known. 

“It has been said that penicillin 
is simply bactericstatic—that is, it 
only stops growth of bacteria but 
does not kill them,” the wonder 
drug’s discoverer explained. ‘That 
is not true. 

“Penicillin certainly has an extraor- 
dinary power of stopping microbic 
growth in the body, leaving the dam- 
aged microbes an easy prey to the 
body’s own defenses, but,” Sir Alex- 
ander contends, “from the very begin- 
ning it was known to actually kill 
the germs by interfering with some 
vital life function; perhaps preventing 
the organism’s intake of oxygen, its 
utilization of food elements or some 
other essential factor of its growth.” 

Scientists have known for some 


Let Your Doctor 
Prescribe Your Pe- 
a nicillin, Sir Alexan- 
der Fleming, Its 
Discoverer, Warns 
—Its Unskilled Use 
May Develop 
Deadly Microbes 
the Wonder Drug 
Can't Cure 


time that a number of 
s bacilli found in the in- 
testinal tract and others 
belonging to what is called 
the Gramnegative bacilli 
never have been affected 
by penicillin because they 
manufacture a defensive 
enzyme themselves. 

This enzyme, called 
penicillinase, destroys penicillin and 
so prevents its functioning as a 
microbe killer. 

Often doctors find that an infec- 
tion is caused by mixed organisms, 
some of them of the type that man- 
ufactures penicillinase and some of 
them susceptible to penicillin. These 
bacteria, as well as penicillin-fast bac- 
teria, sometimes are responsible for 
failures of the drug. 

While penicillin is not toxic to 
man, as sulfa drugs frequently are, 
it is pointed out that the person who 
doses himself indiscriminately with 
the drug may be causing himself un- 
told harm by delaying the right kind 
of treatment. 

Only certain diseases respond to 
penicillin. So far-viruses, such as 
those that cause influenza and the 
common cold, are unaffected. Gram- 
negative bacilli—mamong them those 
causing typhoid, dysentery, and un- 
dulant fever, don’t respond to penicil- 
lin treatment. Tuberculosis, infantile 
paralysis and malaria are immune 
to its germ-killing power. 

No matter how handy penicillin 
may become, Sir Alexander expresses 
the sincere hope that responsible per- 
sons will think twice before they treat 
themselves without supervision. 
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By Elliot Paul 


Noted Novelist and Author of “The 
Last Time I Saw Paris” 


N THE dear, dead days between World Wars I 

and II, when there was time to sit around 

the tables of the sidewalk cafes on balmy 
summer evenings, or indoors at the brasseries, 
in damp weather, the young men would often 
be joined by an older one who had known Paris 
“before the war.” 

And along about 4 o’clock in the morning, 
just before the Coupole closed for an hour in 
order that the place could be swept and dusted, 
the hoary old party would tell us that the Queen 
of Cities had changed and never afterward would 
be the same. 

Usually, when we got this dweller in the pre- 
war past down to brass tacks, his inventory of 
changes for the worse had mostly to do with 
the prices. Meals then selling for 100 francs 
could be purchased, it seems, in the gay nineties, 
for about two francs fifty. 

Our comment was all too often, “Easy come, 
easy go.” 

I can remember as clearly as if it were today, 
the astonishment of my French acquaintances 
about prohibition in America, their ever-lively 
curiosity, and their magnificent politeness in 
pretending to believe the tales that were com- 
pletely past their comprehension. 


No More Wandering From Boite to Bistro All Night Long, With Onion Soup 


at Les Halles in the Dawn. 


Drink Curfew's 11 P.M. Now — 


and $150 a Bottle for Speakeasy Champagne. 


When Noel, the dignified and cadaverous 
headwaiter at Pharamond’s, was told by the 
late Will Barber (who died in Abyssinia) that 
American gin, under the dry law, was made by 
dipping new overalls in warm grain alcohol, the 
distinguished Frenchman’s poise was magnifi- 
cent. Had he been told such a story before he 
had waited on the American newspapermen 
a couple of years, Monsieur Noel would not have 
believed it. 

His experience, however, had taught him that 
the inhabitants of North America were an exotic 
blending of races from whom anything at all 
might be expected. Frenchmen, according to 
Monsieur Noel, who was typical of French 
thought, were reasonable and had what they 
termed “a sense of measure or proportion.” 

The bitter years of war, the shame, disgrace, 
the ordeal of humiliation and torture, and the 
final rehabilitation of Paris and France and the 
French has robbed them of many things. The 
best years have been stolen from the only lives 


they had. They have been clubbed, shot, terror- ` 


ized, and starved. Yet they never relinquished 
their famous “sens de mesure.” 


Illustrated by Schabelitz 


Here in America, those of us who love and 
understand France have heard alarming rumors 
(In passing let me say that there are many, 
many more Americans who love France than 
who understand her.) And why do we always 
refer to France and Paris as “Her” or “She”? 

I cannot speak for the Paris before World 
War I, but the Paris before World War II was 
a man-made world if ever there was one. A 
French woman was forbidden by law to have 
a bank account of her own, without her hus- 
band’s or father’s or nearest male relative’s 
written permission. She had no more chance in 
a court than a snowball in Washington, D. C. 

I know of one case in which a young French 
woman with considerable influence and social 
standing was refused permission by Chiappe, the 
prefect of the Paris police, to buy a ticket to 
Algeria to see her husband who was dying. 


HE law said that married women couldn’t travel 

without their husband’s written permission. 
The husband, a captain in the French military 
service, was too ill to hold a pen in his hand. 
Therefore he had to die without seeing his wife, 
who had to stay in France. 

Now the women are voting. Just how General 
de Gaulle wangled that, I have never clearly 
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War Has Drawn the Queen 

of Cities’ Strait-Laces Tighter 

Than She Ever Dreamed They 

Could Be, but Soon There'll Be 

a House-Cleaning in Reverse, 
Elliot Pau! Predicts 


understood. It has always been unconstitutional 
for French women to vote, under the Third Re- 
public, and every preceding government. 

The Vichy traitors had done away with the 
French Parliament, so no law could have been 
passed. Anyway, it was a splendid idea. The 
women voted, outnumbering the men. The result? 

I have no doubt that as soon as de Gaulle gets 
a law-making machinery in operation, the abusive 
and discriminatory Code Napoleon, designed par- 
ticularly to keep French women in subjection, 
will be amended. 

The various startling and even alarming 
reforms that have been instituted or proposed 
in Paris have not been due 
to the women’s vote. They 
have been imposed or threat- 
ened by men, mostly of the 
humorless, grim type that 
was always more -common 
elsewhere than in France. 


RINK curfews in Paris are 

clamped down at 11 p. m. 
This emanates from the new 
Minister of Health, a patriot 
named Francois Billoux, who 
grew up in the wine business, 
but abandoned it. 

Billoux states that his 11 
o'clock curfew was put into 
effect because there has been 
a 45 per cent rise in tuber- 
culosis. That, of course, is 
pure nonsense... So is the 
ban against “aperitifs” with 
more than 15 per cent alco- 
hol. So is the establishment 
of “speakeasies” on Mont- 
martre, with champagne sell- 
ing at $150 a bottle. 


However, I trust that this 
sensational news does not 
mean that Paris is to become 
a hag-ridden Puritan town. 

When I was last in Paris there were only 
two things forbidden, as far as I can remember. 
Two exclusive, of course, of theft, murder, arson 
and criminal attack. It was unlawful to drink 
absinthe, although any number of imitations 
of it that were much less enjoyable and much 
more toxic were on sale. 

Absinthe was banned because someone, back 
in the early 1900’s, blamed it for a sharp decrease 
in the French birth rate. 

It left them short of cannon fodder and in- 
dustrial slaves, but it prevented trains and buses 
from being overcrowded, reduced nerve strain 
due to distracting sounds and nourished philos- 
ophy and contemplation. The French reformers 
of the post-war period (vintage 1870) reasoned 
that absinthe dulled a man’s romantic impulse. 

Tabu No. 2 was a municipal ordinance of 
Paris which forbade a particular kind of girl 
out late at night from standing more 
than two consecutive minutes under a 
street light. 

Just what purpose this law accom- 
plished has always escaped me, and no 
Frenchman I ever met could explain. 
No one protested it, either. 

Pre-war France was dominated by 
the large industrialists and affiliated 
bankers, and a clique of royalists who, 
in their schools, stopped teaching 
French history-when the pupils reached 
the downfall of the monarchy, the re- 
storation of which was supposed to be 
just around the corner. 

Both the. old-fashioned exploiters 
and the young reformers know that the 
ills that befall young 
girls in Paris can all 
be cured with what is 


known as a “living A 
wage.” In pre-war à ‘ 7 
x BRegee eee ee 
Rs : 
“There Was Almost No E r 


Kind of Woman the 
Gallant Frenchman 
Would Not Make a 
Pass At—From Habit 
if for No Other 
Reason.” 
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Before World War Ii French Women Couldn’t Have Bank 
Accounts or Travel Without Male Permission—Now They 


Can Even Vote. 


France pretty girls of poor parents were destined 
for the bed of roses known in the old American 
melodramas as “worse than death.” 

The poor girls who were not so good-looking 
had to do the menial work, at inhumanly. long 
hours, shocking conditions and almost. no pay. 
When young girls came in from the country, 
the same kind that Monsieur Maxim - Blocq- 
Mascart, resistance movement reformer, wants to 
save, jealous wives tried to hire the ugly ones 
in order to make the strain of temptation on the 
husbands as light as possible. 

There was almost no kind of woman that 
the gallant Frenchman would not make a pass 
at, from habit if for no other reason. What was 
a more deadly maneuver on the part of French 
wives was to hire a pretty girl as servant in order 
to trip up her husband, and then use the husband’s 
misstep in order to justify her own peccadillos. 
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Photo From Guillumette. 


The Dome, the Coupole, the Select, the 
Rotonde—They Won’t Be Closing at 11; 
They Won’t Be Closing at All. 


The number of wayward girls nas been vari- 
ously estimated at from 250,000, which I think is 
a slight exaggeration, to the Blocq-Mascart esti- 
mate of 6,000. That is proof enough in itself 
that Monsieur Blocq-Mascart, although he is a 
professor in the Paris School of Social Service, 
does not know the half of it. 

The more the reformers carry on, and try to 
make Frenchmen into Anglo-Saxons, the worse 
the epidemic of misguided reform, the sooner 
will the Parisians get sick of it. 

So when we get back to Paris there will be 
no speakeasies in place of the time-honored 
bistros, and do not believe for one minute that 
the terrasse of the good old Cafe du Dome, the 
Coupole, the Select, or the Rotonde in Montpar- 
nasse will close their doors at 11 p. m. 

We shall see that wonderful blue of the sky, 
as the dawn comes up. behind the Coupole. We 
shall make the rounds, when hankering for beer, 
at Lipps until 2 a. m., at the Balzar until 3, 
thence to the Noctambule around the corner, and 
on to the Dome at six. 

The wines of France, flavored directly by the 
summer sunshine, will flow, and if a few of the 
honest or even dishonest workmen polish off four 
or five quarts a day, their livers will withstand 
the arduous factory routine much better than 
they did the 12 and 14 hours of pre-war days. 


PARIS was a comfortable, friendly city, and the 
Parisians accepted strangers slowly, but from 
the first moment of arrival the outlander was 
given a chance to enjoy himself in his own pecu- 
liar way. If he couldn’t think of enough ways, 
there were ready hands and hearts to help him 
achieve variety. 

Votes for women and international temporary 
misunderstandings will not transform the French 
into bigots and busybodies, or their matchless 
capital into a sort of gymnasium in which Anglo- 
Saxons can exercise their stilted scruples. Noth- 
ing is, or ever will be, more important than 
pleasure, as long as it is for everybody. 
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the creamy smooth 
peanut butter 
that melts in 
your mouth 


Peter Pan Peanut Butter is so nutty-rich in flavor it melts in 
your mouth...so creamy in texture it fairly smooths onto 
bread at the touch of a knife! And here’s why Peter Pan is so 
deliciously different. The finest U. S. Government-graded pea- 
nuts are radiant-roasted to golden-rich flavor, then multiple- 
milled to creamy-smooth consistency. There’s no oil separa- 
tion, ever! Peter Pan never turns rancid, keeps 
its delicate freshness indefinitely. Peter Pan 
Peanut Butter contains important proteins, 
Niacin and Vitamin By. A truly husky food to 
help build husky bodies! 


Today we're packing and selling 
more Peter Pan than ever before. 
But due to increased demand, 
your dealer may sometimes be 
temporarily out of it. 


Peter Pan Butter Cake — a tasty dish to set 
before kings — or kids! Cream together 2 
cup Peter Pan, 2 cup shortening, 1% cups 
brown sugar. Add 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon vanilla. 
Beat well. Add 1% cups sifted cake flour, 
¥% teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, alternately with % cup milk. Bake in 
paper-lined pan, in moderate oven (350°) 
50 minutes. 


By the makers of Ready to 
Serve Derby Meat Specialties = 
—famous for 75 years! 

O a m 
- f Poter Pan Fudge—easy to make, no cooking 
Dechy Poris Ines Depts 5 | required! Sift together % cup cocoa, 2 cups 
3327 West 47th Place, Chicago 32, Illinois i sifted ESIA cies: "Add kar Paes 
L want a FREE copy of your new booklet of easy-to-fix, choice i 4 Pan and 2 tablespoons cream. Mix and 
peanut butter recipes, please! | knead. Add more sugar if necessary. Shape 
Nane 4 into a roll 12 x 1% inches. Wrap in waxed 
i paper and slice off as desired. Delicious! 

P. O. Address. y ' 

Mail This Coupon Today! City. State. 4 BUY MORE WAR BONDS— 


HOLD WHAT YOU HAVE! 
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Micro photography 
Reveals Some Close- 
Up Details of the 
Ways of the Arach- 
nida, the Robber 
Baron Clan That 
Goes In for Vast 

Engineering Proj- 

ects in Order’ to 

Prey on the Insect 
World 


A Jumping Spider’s Head, With Its Staring, Implacable Eyes, Must Appear 
Fearsome to Its Prey. 


Spiders Have From Two to Eight Eyes, Depending 
on the Species. AH Photographs on This Page by Ernest A. Botting. 


A House Spider Gets a Death-Grip on a Bluebottle 
Fly With the Pincer-Like Pedipalps Growing From 
Its Head. 
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Gay 


The Female Literally Carries All Her Eggs in Onè 
Basket—a Sack Which She Never Sets Down Until All 
the Young Hatch Out. 
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A Spider Web Glittering 
With the Morning Dew—a 
Large One May Contain as 
Many as 120,000 Beads, All 
on the Spiral Lines; Only 
the Female Builds Webs. 
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A Grab Spider Is So Colored as to Be Virtually Invisible Against 
the Flower on Which It Lurks in Waiting for Its Victims. Spiders 
Can Eat Only Liquids; It Is Their Victim’s Juices They Devour. 
August 26, 1945 
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Tornadoes Mad 


By C. E. MILLER 
U. S. Weather Bureau 


TORNADO is a lop-sided 
thunderstorm that has gone 
haywire. It is as American as 
a dry martini, and a lot more devastat- 
ing. When one of these Yankee 
Doodle yankers snatches currency 
from a bank till and scatters it ovey 


the countryside—as has already 
happened this year—it is called 
prankish, When it lifts an 870-ton 


train from the rails—another 1945 
prank—it ceases to be funny. 
And when a real rip-tooting tor- 
nado kills and maims hundreds—as 
more than one has done in the last 
few months—the country begins to 
realize again that super-fortresses 
are far from being the most destruc- 
tive of made-in-America products. 
For America is the home of the 
tornado. Our country has a virtual 
monopoly on these most vicious of all 
storms. Other parts of the world 
may have tornadoes occasionally but 
the United States has more of them 
in one spring month than does all 
the rest of the globe over the year. 
At Pryor, Okla. recently a typical 
twister hit this war-boom town and 
by the time it-left it had killed over 
100 people: and injured 250 more. 
A few miles away the tornado lifted 
a 12-car shuttle train with its loco- 
motive from its tracks and 
dropped it off the right of way. 
Since a railroad car weighs 
about 60 tons and the locomo- 
tive about 150 tons, the total 
lifting force was greater than 
870 tons—1,740,000 pounds in all. 
At the same time the storm 
defeathered 20 chickens in Pry- 
or’s main street and playfully 
sucked a small fortune in loose 
bills from the tills of the First 
National Bank. 

I have said that tornadoes 
are a typical American phe- 
nomenon, and there are good 
reasons why these twisters are 
an American monopoly, but 
first I wish to explain that ever- 
present confusion of the layman 
over a cyclone and a tornado. 

Many a Midwest or Southern 
farm has its cyclone cellar — a 
kind of roofed-over “foxhole” 
that has served the family in 
good stead. These cyclone cellars 
offer good protection, not from cy- 
clones, but from tornadoes. 

Cyclones are the meteorologists’ 
name for the great low areas of at- 
mospheric pressure that move across 
the daily weather map of America. 
They are storms slowly rotating in a 
counter-clockwise direction, and may 
cover half the nation. $ 

As they move across the country 
and out the St. Lawrence Valley— 
where most of them eventually go— 
the direction of the wind in your 
home town will gradually shift until 
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A Stake Driven Through an Automobile Tire Is Just One of the Weird 


Pranks That Tornadoes Play. 


Tornadoes Usually Signal Their 
Presence by a Fast- Whirling, Funnel-Shaped Cloud 


Which GiveseThem Their Nickname, “Twisters.” 


it finally blows down from the north. 
This shift of the wind frequently 
brings clearing, cooler weather. 
Tornadoes, in contrast, are small 
local storms of intense violence that 
are the “children” of thunderstorms. 
America has the most and the 
worst tornadoes in the world because 
the nation lies in the path of the 
cyclonic low-pressure areas that move 
from west to east across the Temper- 
ate Zone of the world’s climate. More- 
over, and most important, the United 
States has a high range of mountains 
in its western section—then a low 


central valley—and finally another 
range of mountains in the east which 
runs _ northeast-southwest. 

Up the mid-central valley advances 
the warm moist air from the south. 
Down from the north creeps the 
cooler air that originates in the 
Arctic. In the central battleground 
of these serial forces a gigantic, in- 
visible conflict wages as the warm 
and cold fronts meet and mix. 

As the low-pressure cyclones move 
eastward their southeast side is usu- 
ally humid and warm. Ideal condi- 
tions there prevail for the formation 


This Composite Map Shows the 
Average Track of Normal Winds 
and Cyclones and the Track in the 
Tornado Seasons. Tornadoes Are 
Often Miscalled Cyclones, Which 
Are Really Just 


We Have More of the 
Most Vicious and 
Freakish of All Storms 
in One Spring Month 
Than Does the Rest of 
the World in a Year 


of thunderstorms, for the sun shines 
hot and the superheated surface air 
naturally rises and forms lumpy 
clouds high over head. Giant tower- 
ing cumulus clouds may form at the 
top of these updrafts of warm air. 
Such a strong upward flow of 
air acts like a super chimney and all 
around the area the surface air blows 
inward toward the upward convection 
current. Yet much of this wind does 
not hit the updraft directly but a 
little off the center so that a swirling, 
spiral vortex movement of air is 
created. Occasionally, and fortu- 
nately only occasionally, these vortex 
air currents become the super-whirl- 
winds that’ man calls a tornado. 
Tighter and tighter becomes the 
spinning motion and the character- 
istic pendant “funnel” of the tornado 
dips downward until it touches the 
earth, sucking upward everything in 
its path as it moves over the sur- 
face of the ground. 

Much of the freakishness of 
the tornado comes from this 
low-pressure zone inside the 
funnel. I have cases in my files 
where a stake was driven 
through an automobile tire; bed- 
clothes have been whisked off 
beds and up the chimney by the 
draft, and trucks, trailers and 
small houses and barns have 
been carried, sometimes to great 
heights, by the force of the 
upward air stream. 

At LaCrosse, Wis., a house 
was blown from its foundations 
and scattered over the adjoining 
fields. Yet the funnel of the 
tornado gently tifted a kitchen 
cupboard full of dishes, carried 
it four rods away, and set it 
down so gently no dish was 
broken. In this same storm a 
father was sitting in the kitchen 
of his home with his young son 
in his lap. The entire house 
was blown away —except the 
section of the floor where the 
father and boy sat. 

At Terre Haute, Ind., hun- 
dreds of chickens were defeath- 
ered, toothpicks were driven 
into the hard wood of a sideboard, 
and a baby lifted from its carriage, 
carried a block, and dropped unhurt. 

New York State has few torna- 
does but when it has them they are 
tops. When one struck the home 
of U. H. Wendell near Syracuse it 
lifted it off its foundations, turned it 
part way round, inverted it and put 
it back almost on its former site with 
the roof down. 

The Wendell family escaped by 
walking on the ceiling and ‘crawling 
through a window. Outside of minor ` 
scratches no one was hurt! 
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TO THE 25,000,000 AND MORE PLANNING TO BUY 


Consider this 
SPECIALIZATION 


America’s foremost specialists in 
Small Radio design have applied 
the BEST of peacetime features and 
the BEST of wartime engineering 
to your home sets of tomorrow — 


New Miracles of Style, Tone, 
Performance, Value by World’s 
Largest Maker of Small Radio 


The beauty—the new cabinet materials — 
new performance features—stepped-up 
power~outstanding values—are not revealed 
in these APPROXIMATE illustrations and 
prices. But they give you an idea of what 
to expect. 

In the new Emerson Radio of your choice 
you will get the unfailing response of elec- 
tronic instruments Emerson Radio designed 
for ‘war, You will get the DEPENDABIL- 
ITY that has kept millions of Emerson 
Radios going throughout the years. You will 
get reception in Small Radio that has hith- 
erto been impossible, 

You—and those about you—will want one 
or more of these superb creations—as soon 
as they are available. The way to make sure 


of that is to call on your nearest Emerson 
Radio dealer and ORDER NOW. 


Emerson Compact Model 502 (AC-DC). Highly powered chassis with enclosed Super Loop and “Miracle $ 
Tone” Speaker. New tube developments, New cabinet and advance operation features. Approximately 25 


ORDER NOW 


Call on your nearest Emerson Radio 
dealer, select the models of your 
choice and place your advance 
order now. 


You will be notified when the 
new post-war Emerson Radios are 
available — models for every pur- 
pose and every purse. 


Emerson Pocket Radio 
Model 508. Self-powered 
—no outside wires or an- 
tenna. Light weight, un- 
breakable tenite case. Uti- 
lizing new tube develop- 
ments for utmost in recep- 
tion range. “Miracle Tone” 
Speaker, Fits easily in 
your pocket. 
Approximately 


Emerson Portable Model 505. “3-Way” opera- 
tion—battery, AC and DC. New “Miracle Voice” 
grille. Amazing power for near and far-off broad- 
casts. “Miracle Tone” Speaker. Light weight, 
durable and weather resisting. 

Approximately 


Emerson Phonoradio Model 506. With auto- 
matic record changer—plays 10-in. and 12-in. rec- 
ords, Super-powered radio with enclosed Super 
p “Miracle Tone” Speaker. “Miracle 
Voice” grille. New plastic and metal $ 
features. Approximately 


EMERSON RADIO AND PHONOGRAPH CORPORATION, NEW YORK 1l, N. Y. 


Everything Is Ready for 
the Return of John P. 
Bowman, Wealthy Eccen- 
tric Who Died 60 Years 
Ago, but So Far He Has 
Not Kept His Promise 


Jennie E. Bowman — Her Death 
Climaxed a Series of Sorrows 
for the Devoted Husband. 


By WARREN HALL 

OHN P. BOWMAN was a canny 
J Vermonter who made a fortune in 

the tannery business. Before he 
died 60 years ago, he made ample 
provision to feed and care for his 
ghost, if and whenever he returned. 

His 12-room home at Cuttings- 
ville, Vt., is still spotless. The pantry 
is stocked with food, and fresh flowers 
are in the mausoleum—the one at the 
door of which his granite statue 
stands, hat in hand, about to enter. 

But prices have gone up and the 
interest from his trust fund has de- 
creased. Last winter the house was 
closed and the greenhouse wasn’t 
operating. There wasn’t enough to 
pay for the fuel. It has become more 
or less obvious that the period of 
waiting can’t go on forever, and the 
trustees are beginning to wonder just 
when it ought to end. 

Bowman was born on a Vermont 
farm but he set up his tannery in the 
Stony Point region of New York. At 
the age of 40 he married a 26-year-old 
woman and became a devoted hus- 
band and father. Tragedy came into 
his home first in 1854, when a four- 
months-old daughter died. In 1879 
he lost his other daughter, Ella, 23, 
and his wife died the following year. 

After that, Bowman wanted no 
more of New York. He sold his tan- 
nery, moved to Cuttingsville and em- 
barked ona building program. Ap- 
parently his grief had dulled some of 
his Yankee shrewdness, because, old- 
timers say, he fell into the hands of 
a city slicker. 
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7 Not a Frozen Ghost, but 
' a Statue of John P. Bow- 
man Outside His Own 
Mausoleum Which He 
Hoped Would Greet Him 
on His Return From the 
Grave. 


John P. 
Started Him on a Program of 


Bowman— Tragedy 


Fantastic Building Operations. 


At any rate, he commissioned a 
New York City architect to undertake 
the construction on a cost-plus basis 
and the arrangement developed into 
plenty of cost for Bowman and plenty 
of plus for the architect. 

First on the schedule was the mau- 
soleum, which was described as “pure 
Greek” and certainly was all of that 
to Bowman’s Vermont neighbors. For 
more than a year, 125 artisans and 
laborers worked. on the structure, 
which contained 750 tons of granite, 
50 tons of marble and 20,000 bricks. 

Within were placed marble busts 
of Bowman, his wife and his elder 
daughter, as well as a sculptured 
image of a baby playing on the floor. 
And there were mirrors, too, full- 
length ones set at opposite ends of 
the interior, which, in the words of 
an awe-struck writer for a contempor- 
ary newspaper, created “a dazzling 
optical illusion . . . reflecting almost 
to infinity, in all directions, the 
statues and carved work.” 


But the crowning glory was a life- 
sized statue of the tanner, just mount- 
ing the top step and bent slightly 
forward, as if he were prepared, with 
due reverence, to join his loved ones. 
In his hands he holds not oniy his 
hat and a wreath, but also a replica 
of the key to the door. 

' Perhaps it is this stone ghost, as 
much as anything else, that creates 
the aura of impending reincarnation. 
The caretaker tells about the time he 
was showing some strangers around 
the place. As they rounded the cor- 
ner of the mausoleum, their dog came 
suddenly face to face with the granite 
Bowman and began barking furiously. 

“I would myself, if I were a dog,” 
the caretaker adds. “It’s really a 
wonderful likeness.” 

After the mausoleum was com- 
pleted at a cost of $75,000, the archi- 
tect suggested a greenhouse—also on 
a cost-plus basis—to provide a con- 
stant supply of fresh flowers for the 
vaults. That was quite an item, too, 
with flower beds of solid polished 
marble slabs and decorative panels 
of red and blue glass on all sides. 

Then came various stone walls 
and other improvements, and finally 
the mansion itself, with its living 
room overlooking the mausoleum so 
that the owner could watch his stone 
double frozen in action. 

Before he died, Bowman estab- 
lished a trust fund of $47,500 for “the 
perpetual care of my properties in 
Cuttingsville,” and when the end 
came, he told his nurse: 

“TI soon be leaving for a little 
while, but I’ll be 
coming back.” 

At the time, 
the interest was 
more than am- 
ple to keep 
things going, 
and the princi- 
pal gradually in- 
creased to $70,- 
000, but in later 
years it has 
shrunk to its 
original size and 


the income is 
not enough to 
provide year- 
round care. 


Inside and Out, 
the Pretentious 
Bowman Home 
at Cuttingsville, 
Vermont, Awaits 
Unchanged Its 
Owner’s Overdue 
Ghost. 


Three custodians have lived in 
the house since Bowman died. 

The current caretaker, George N. 
Jones, is also chairman of the trust 
fund trustees and has resided there 
for about 35 years. 

He doesn’t take much stock in 
ghosts, and says that it was he who 
was responsible for the legend that 
Bowman’s ghost makes occasional 
restless pilgrimages to the mid-Vic- 
torian mansion. 

“I had a housekeeper I wanted 
to get rid of,” he explains, “but I 
didn’t want to fire her. 

“One evening when the steam be- 
gan knocking loudly as it came up 
through the pipes, she asked what 
the noise was. 

““Oh, that’s probably old John 
Bowman tearing around the attic,’ I 
said. ‘He turns up every once in a 
while just to see that everything is 
the way he left it? 

“The next morning I didn’t have 
any housekeeper, but Cuttingsville 
had a brand-new ghost story.” 

The caretaker admits, however, 
that there are times when sounds 
around the house make him wonder 
how much of the story he invented. 

About the first thing Jones did 
when he moved in was to remove two 
plaster angels in the entrance hall, 
which had been placed so they would 
be reflected in the full-length mirror 
at the end of the passageway. 

“That mirror made the place look 
too full of angels for me or anybody 
else,” he says. 

“And besides,” he adds, “if Bow- 
man should come back, I don’t want 
anything between me and the door.” 
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Wil America remember 


this war lesson P 


erman submarines, you will recall, 
lurked in the seas, threatened to cut 
our Allies’ lines of food supply. 1 


Extremely urgent was the call for cheese— 
shippable, storable American cheddar 
cheese . . . with its complete, high-quality 
protein... with its concentration of the 
minerals of milk. 


America’s dairy and cheese industry 
sprang into action. Shiploads of good 
American cheddar went abroad. 


Then our Government asked for more 
milk, more cheese .. . for our own men in 
training . . . for our civilians who pitched 
into the jobs of all out war production. 


Giese is a great protein food, 
is rich in the precious 
minerals of milk that fighters 
need and workers need and 


children need most of all. 


In the last three years America has been 
producing cheese in tremendous quantities. 

Nearly a billion pounds of all varieties 
. . . almost 800 million pounds of cheddar 
cheese alone . . . in a single year! 


But, with over half that billion pounds 
allotted to civilians, you have still found 
your dealer short of the cheeses you like 
best. None of those great golden wheels 
of aged cheddar. No “Old English”, the 
sharp cheddar Kraft pasteurized and sold 
in packages. Practically no medium-mild 
Kraft American. Only at times has he 


had some stock of Kraft’s famous cheese 
food, Velveeta, with its rich yet mild 
cheddar flavor. And here is the reason... 


The world has learned a great nutritional 
lesson in this war. Ounce for ounce there is 
no basic food that matches cheese as a source 


_of complete high-quality protein and other 


nutrients from milk. 

Don’t forget that fact. You can use it 
with increasing benefit to your family 
when the military needs are met and 
cheese comes back to the stores in suffi- 
cient quantity, in tempting variety. 

KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 


a s 
THE WORLD'S FAVORITE CHEESES ARE MADE BY THE MEN AND WOMEN OF KRAFT 


HeWires Girls 


for Glamour 


Mr. Bailey’s Strapless Evening 
Gown Prettily Defies the Law 
of Gravity. 


OST men, when retirement 
overtakes them, go in for 

checkers, fishing, sitting in 
the sun, or such hobbies as carving, 
woodwork or flower growing. But 
not Otis M. Bailey. This 69-year-old 
Bristol, R. I., grandfather has picked 
for himself the new and fascinating 


occupation of wiring girls for 
glamour. 
It isn’t just a hobby, either. After 


the war, when priorities are lifted, he 
hopes to devote his remaining years 
to mass production of the boon he in- 
vented for women—a wire support 
that renders shoulder straps unneces- 
sary for bathing suits, evening gowns 
and aprons. 

It would be hard to find a man 
in Bristol who looks less like a cou- 
turier than this kind-faced old gentle- 


man who 
has been a 
building in- 
spector, Sun- 
day School 
superinten- 
dent, shipbuilder and 
war worker. But, if his 
invention meets with 
the success his friends 
predict, his influence on 
fashion design will be 
far-reaching. 

Modestly, Mr. Bailey disclaims any 
ambition of rivaling Schiaparelli, 
Molyneux, Piguet and Mainbocher. 
They can continue to turn out the 
styles. He only wants to liberate 
women from shoulder straps. 


Londons Forgotten Children 


eral hundred thousand happy, ex- 

cited children trooped back to 
London in special trains and buses 
to parents from whom they had been 
separated because of the danger of 
flying bombs in the metropolis. 

For several thousand youngsters, 
however, the war is not yet over— 
though the Nazi bomb-launching sites 
have long since been captured and 
dismantled. 

They are London’s “forgotten” 
children—those whose families have 
disappeared, or have failed to claim 
them since the children migrated back 
from rural refuges. 

Some of the missing parents are 
dead—blotted out without a trace by 
the giant spite weapons which hur- 
tled suddenly from the sky in the 
war’s Closing months. 

Fathers of some of the youngsters 
are in hospitals or overseas, and 
mothers of some have been away do- 
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F THE weeks after V-E Day, sev- 


ing war work. There'll be a happy 
day, eventually, when they get in 
touch with the proper authorities and 
are reunited with their children. 

For those whose parents, kin or 
guardians will never be found, the 
future is not all black. A solid old 
gentleman named John Bull has their 
welfare in mind and will serve as 
their foster father. 


John Bull has no intention of per- 
mitting his war orphans to become a 
tribe of “wild children,” wandering 
around like nomads and committing 
crimes, as happened in Russia after 
World War I until the Soviets took 
corrective measures. 

So his child welfare experts al- 
ready are busy drawing up plans to 
provide homes, food, warm clothing 
and schooling for the war waifs. 

“Its our duty to the war dead,” 
said one, “and we also are making a 
sound investment for Britain’s fu- 
ture.” Which is smart. 


As an observant and appreciative 
male, Mr. Bailey has always consid- 
ered the shoulders and arms of a 
beautiful woman worthy of any man’s 


admiration. If the line of graceful 
curves could be presented without the 
shoulder strap break, women would 
gain in attractiveness, he felt. 

Upon his retirement, before the 
war, the elderly New Englander be- 
gan looking for some method of help- 
ing feminine garments to defy the 
law of gravity, sans shoulder straps. 

Then came America’s entry into 
the war, and Bailey put aside his un- 
completed experiments and went to 
work in a war plant. He gave his 
best to that job until last October, 
when a cutback permitted him to 
retire a second time. 

Returning to his special project for 
feminine glamorization, the inventor 
brought out a bodice support of light 
wiring which, he says, provides sure 
support, yet is comfortable and prac- 
tically invisible. 

Obliging volunteer models have 
gone swimming in strapless bathing 
suits wired by Bailey—and none ot 
them has had to come home in a 
barrel. His evening gowns and apron 
bibs held up by wiring also have been 
praised highly by style experts. 

Once post-war production com- 
mences, Bailey will be sitting pretty, 
He not only may make lots of money, 
but he may become the most popular 
man in these United States. 


Even Kitchen Aprons Stay 
Put Without Shoulder 


Straps When Otis 
Bailey Designs 
Them. 


The Inventor 
of Strapless 
Evening 
Gowns and 
Bathing Suits 
Shows a Pretty Model 
the Secret of His 

Success. 


Lost-100,000 
Shotguns 


HE Greeks, who are credited with 
T having a word for almost any- 

“thing, have had plenty of words 
for Italy. 

They’ve already given their opin- 
ion of the boastful Fascists who 
surged into their country with the 
Nazi Panzer forces and occupied 
Greece for long, bitter months. 

And now Greece’s sportsmen have 
a special message for the defeated 
Italians. It is: 

“Give us back our 100,000 shot- 
guns, which you forced us to turn in 
te your occupation troops. You gave 
receipts to the owners and promised 
the guns would be returned after the 
war. So give.” 

Present Italian authorities would 
like to comply. All they ask is that 
someone tell what became of the 
100,000 shotguns from Greece. 

Some, presumably, were used by 
Italian partisans to blast retreating 
Germans. Others may have been 
stolen and hidden by Fascists. Many 
are reported to have been melted 
down for steel to make Italian army 
rifles. Anyway, the entire 100,000 
have mysteriously vanished. 
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By FRANCIS P. LeBUFFE, S. J. 
Moderator, New York Catholic 
Evidence Guild 


HE stigmata—replica of the 
T wounds of the Saviour — 

still grow inflamed every 
Friday on the forehead, hands, 
feet and side of Theresa Neu- 
mann, “the Miracle Girl of Konners- 
reuth,” who has lived through six 
years of Nazi persecution. 

The war was only five days old 
when dispatches from Budapest and 
Vienna reported the death of the de- 
vout peasant woman whose mysteri- 
ous manifestations of the sufferings 
endured by the Prince of Peace have 
drawn countless thousands to the lit- 
tle villa where she has lived 47 years. 

The reports said that news 
of the world-wide conflict had 
reached her during one of her 
weekly “ecstasies,” or religious 
raptures, and that her crushed 
spirit left her body as she 
softly murmured the 
words of Christ: 

“Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what 
they do.” 

But Dr. Max Jordan, a 
veteran journalist, wired 
the National Catholic 
Welfare Council News Service the 
other day that Theresa not only was 
still alive, but that she continued to 
-elive the agonies of the Saviour every 
week and that American Army au- 
thorities had provided a special guard 
for her after retreating SS troops had 
deliberately shelled the Konnersreuth 
house in which she had taken refuge. 

The Nazis, who apparently re- 
sented the interest shown by Catho- 
lics throughout the world in the sim- 
ple fraulein, had 
never quite dared 
to take direct ac- 
tion against her be- 
fore, but, it was 
disclosed, they had 
held her incommu- 
nicado in her home 
and had imprisoned 
and killed her two 
biographers, Dr. 
Fritz Gerlich and 
Frederick von 
Lama. 

Theresa was born 
in 1898, the eldest 
of 10 children of 
a villager who was 
both tailor and 
farmer. She was 
a perfectly normal 
and healthy child. 


‘As a child and 
young woman, she was quite undis- 
tinguishable from her companions in 


a strongly Catholic village. “She 
was industrious and obedient, chaste 
and possessed of good moral qualities, 
pious and adamant in her principles.” 

However, in the spring of 1918, she 
injured her spine in a fire. Complete 
paralysis of her limbs and blindness 
eventually resulted. Suddenly, on 
May 17, 1923, the day of the beatifi- 
cation of St. Theresa of the Child 
Jesus, to whom she had prayed much, 
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Surviving Nazi Persecution, the 

"Miracle Girl of Konnersreuth" 

Continues to Relive the Agonies of 
the Crucifixion Every Week 


Marks of the 
Crown of 
Thorns Show 
on Theresa 
Neumann’s 
Forehead, Her 
Eyes Shed 
Tears of Blood, 
Her Hands 
Seem Pierced. 


she regained her eyesight, and on 
Sept. 30, 1925, the anniversary of the 
saint’s death, she regained the use of 
her limbs; again she was cured of 
appendicitis (November, 1925) and of 
pneumonia in February, 1926. 

But on Thursday, March 5, 1926, 
a wound opened under her heart and 
began to bleed profusely and the stig- 
mata began to appear for the first 
time, while Theresa was in ecstasy. 
From that time on she suffered, at 
different times, every agony that be- 
fell Christ from the time He started 


His Passion until He died on the 
cross. The marks of nails appeared 
on her hands and feet, and the im- 
print of a crown of thorns was on 
her forehead. Moreover her eyes bled. 

The stigmata began to shrink on 
Sunday, but on Wednesday they be- 
came gradually more pronounced. 
Friday they bled again while Theresa 
went through the Crucifixion. 

Although many fakers have been 
exposed, the Catholic Church has rec- 
ognized, according to many authori- 
ties, 341 legitimate cases of stigma- 
tization in people ranging in age from 
eight to 80, of whom 41 were 
men. One-third of the total number 
have been canonized as saints. 

So far no move has been started 
to decide officially the case of There- 
sa Neumann. 

However, there is no disposition 
on the part of the Church to regard 
her case as anything but authentic. 


Retreating Germans Shelled 
the Little Bavarian Village to 
Which Thousands Have 
Flocked to See Replicas of 
the Wounds of the Saviour 
Appear on the Devout 
Peasant Woman. 


US Guarding 
resama 


One of the most puzzling features 
of the ecstasies of Theresa is the fact 
that throughout her visions she 
speaks in her village dialect except 
when she is directly quoting the fig- 
ures surrounding Christ. Then she 
lapses into phrases which have been 
identified as ancient Aramaic, the lan- 
guage spoken at the time, and she 
marks minutely the variations in the 
dialects of that language. 

In the vision of the angels, she 
hears them crying out: “Kadosz, Ka- 
dosz, Kadosz,” which is Hebrew, not 
Aramaic, for “Holy, Holy, Holy.” She 
hears the apostles shout when Judas 
betrays Christ: “A sword. Down, 
devil of a fellow, thief! Thief, a 
sword, down, devil of a fellow” which 
she speaks in Aramaic with loan- 
words from Greek. 

When Jesus is being flogged in 
her vision she weeps and is shaken 
by such convulsions that it seems her 
frail body must collapse under the 
blows of the whip. 

Psychiatrists who have studied 
Theresa’s case do not question her 
sincerity. Some of them, however, 
attribute her visions to hysteria and 
her wounds to a condition known as 
“dermographism,” which is due to 
nervous and vasomotor disturbances. 
Theodorowicz has shown the utter in- 
adequacy of all such psychiatric ex- 
planations in his masterly book, 
“Mystical Phenomena in the Life of 
Theresa Neumann.” 

Theresa is a perfectly normal per- 
son mentally, and is in no least way 
a neurotic, as all who meet her testi- 
fy. She is in good health despite the 
fact that she has been reputed not 
to have slept for 18 years and has 
abstained from food and drink, except 
for a small wafer she receives daily 
in Holy Communion. 

Whatever may be the answer to 
Theresa’s weekly manifestation, it is 
a challenge to skepticism. Dr. Ger- 
lich, editor of the Munchener Neues- 
ten Nachrichten, a liberal Protestant 
newspaper, went to Konnersreuth as 
an admitted skeptic precisely to ex- 
pose the “Catholic fraud,” but stayed 
to write an enthusiastic biography. 
Equally impressed was von Lama, a 
German journalist who spent several 
years studying Theresa’s weekly 
ecstasies before writing about her. 
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She was the biggest 
sucker of them all! 


AA 
Back in the hooch-happy days of 
the terrific Twenties, Texas Guinan 
greeted the mob at her famous 
night club with her famous shout 
of “Hello Suckers”—but she was 
the biggest sucker of them all, for 
she was desperately, hopelessly in 
love with a man—gambler and 
racketeer—she could never marry. 


If Texas could see Betty Hutton’s 
sensational performance as the 
great Guinan in “INCENDIARY 
BLONDE,” she’d okay it with an- 
other of her famous lines—‘“‘Give 

‘ _ this little girl a great big hand” 
à —for Betty really goes to town 
as the rampaging redhead 
who blew out of the South 
West in nineteen-umpteen. 


e 
Texas lived high, wide, and 
handsome—a rodeo dare- 
‘y devil, hard-riding queen of 
the roundups—then on to musical 
comedy success as a Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies Girl . . . Hollywood star in the 
strong, silent days when you could 
` mow down sixteen Indians with one 
bullet, and finally as Hostess in 
New York’s most fabulous night 
club where money and champagne 

flowed like water! 


Paramount presents | 


Betty Hutton 


ARTURO 


de Cordova 


Paramount has filmed Texas Gui- 
nan’s exciting story in a riot of color, 
with a cavalcade of hit tunes, and 
at a mile-a-minute pace. Betty Hut- 
ton co-stars with Arturo de Cordova 
who plays her racketeer sweetheart, 
and she’s wonderfully supported by 
Barry Fitzgerald, Charlie Ruggles 
C OLOR and Bill Goodwın, in a picture so 
good that Paramount has chosen it 
to lead off the year that marks, 
Paramount’s Third of a Century 

i. of Entertaining the World. 


wih CHARLES RUGGLES « ALBERT DEK 
BARRY FITZGERALD d 
ond Mary Phillips - Bill Goodwin- Edwarddiannelli 
The Maxellos - Maurice Rocca 


Directed by GEORGE MARSHALL 
Originol Screen Ploy by Cloude Binyon ond Frank Butler 


Paramount—Entertaining the World for One Third of o Century! 


See “INCENDIARY BLONDE” Soon at Your Favorite Theatre 


Pretty Iris Hall De Rees 

Didn’t Want to Say Any- 

thing Disparaging About 

Peter, Except That He 

Beat His Wife When- 

ever He Was in 
the Mood. 


Myrray Korman 


By IRVING JOHNSON 
ETER DE REES makes pills for 
p people over 40 and Iris, his wife, 
says they’re wonderful. Peter 
thinks so much of them he takes 
them himself. 

But Iris, who’s too young to take 
them, doesn’t think so much of Peter 
any more and her testimonial for his 
product is only a by-product of a little 
cure-all she’s making up for him. 

For—to hear Iris—Peter’s pills 
were much too good for Peter and 
made him much too bad for her. 

Iris, the former Iris Hall, starry- 
eyed actress of the American and 
London stage, says her British chem- 
ist-husband’s pellets are m2e~ ~ „s 
grass—and for all “+ er _ we Ça 
go to grass him: æ zfum now on. 

All she wants is a separation, 
$52,000 a year alimony, $10,000 for 
legal advice and $1,000 for legal ex. 
penses. She calls her asking price 
modest in view of the pill prince’s 
millions and his $200,000 income. 
| The De Rees tablets, according to 
the sales talk, are sort of fountain 
of youth concentrates. 

Iris says, “Their effect on people 
past 40 is simply wonderful.” 

A run-through of slim Iris’ stack 
of papers in New York Supreme 
\Court leaves little doubt that 55-year- 
«old Peter had all the qualities claimed 
to be encouraged by the wonder pills 
especially physical force. 

Iris wouldn’t have minded, she 
ways, if Peter hadn’t chosen to use 
this physical force on her. 

The towering chemist (six-foot-one 
:and 200 pounds) and the slim, blond- 
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ish red-head were married in 
London in 1939 and lived in a 
spacious apartment in Welling- 
ton Court. 

But the ‘lovey-dovey days 
soon passed and around Christ- 
mas time Peter first became 
forceful with her, charges Iris. 
He read the morning newspaper 
at the breakfast table, wrapped 
it up neatly and then, smack! 

He caught her right across the 
face with it, she says, damaging 
her pretty features. 

Iris put up with that and other in- 
dignities with Spartan fortitude, ac- 
cording to her papers, and would per- 
laps still be at it— only Peter packed 
up one day in 1942 while they were 
living in New York’s Ambassador 
Hotel and sailed back to Blighty, and 
hasn’t been around since. 

Iris waited patiently as long as 
she could and then called up Lawyer 
L. Stewart Gatter, who compounded 
her legal runout powder. 

The lovely Midwesterner who 
quickened the pulse of scores of rich 
Londoners before marrying Peter is 
reluctant to blame his pills for all 
his youth-in-middle-age fire. 

Sometimes drinking had some- 
thing to do with it, she says, and yet 
“some of Peter’s peculiar actions oc- 
curred when he was cold sober too.” 

About the undoubted effect of the 
pills on Peter, she goes on: 

“He never let me take any of 
them, because I wasn’t 40. But he took 
them, particularly after all night 
parties. Why, we would give a party 
for 200 people in our home iin France, 


international 


Deke 
Powerfu 
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Rich Peter De Rees Used 
to Take His Own Pills. 


and attend to his business.” 

Iris, fourth in the line of 
succession of Peter’s wives, 
says she couldn’t figure him 
out—“He could be 
so sweet and 
charming and then 
suddenly his mood 
would change.and 
he. would . become 
another person.” 


And its that 
other person Iris 
wants out of her 
life for good. She 
tells how he went 
Mr. Hyde one 
night in London’s 
gay 400 Club. 

It was in the 
spring of 1940, 
she says, and a 
woman guest read 
his palm. The 
palmist’s outline 
of his nature, hab- 
its and business were 
almost perfect—so much 
so that when she left 
Peter reached over and 
smote fair Iris on the cheek. 

He accused her of tipping off 
the reader. Then, continues Iris, 
he chased her into a taxicab, where 
he banged her head against the 
window all the way home, 

She escaped outside the house in 
Wellington Court, she says, and 
took another cab to the home of 
Margaret Bannerman, her actress 
friend. Miss Bannerman called a 
doctor who treated her for~kicks 
and bruises, according to Iris. 

In New York, she goes on, he 
fired lamps and bric-a-brac at her 
at 4 one morning and dashed ink 
against the hotel drapes. Then he 
tried to “choke and strike her.” 
On another occasion, he smashed 
all her perfume bottles and tore 
up her friends’ pictures. 

One day the maid quit, explain- 
ing to Iris that Peter had called 
her “vile and vicious names.” 


Margaret Bannerman—a Port in a That happened, adds Iris, because he 


Storm for Iris. 


a gorgeous house near the Arc de 
Triomphe, with three orchestras go- 
ing all night. 

“In the morning Peter would take 
some of his pills and go right out 


mistook the maid for his wife. 

, And yet, all her charges notwith- 
standing, Iris says there’s one thing 
she wants to make clear—“I think 
Peter is a very fine man and I don’t 
want anything said which might dis- 
parage him in any way.” 
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By INEZ ROBB 


No. 3—Cases That Are Never Closed. 


HE woman in the psychiatric ward at Bellevue Hospital was 
quiet, polite and well dressed. But try as she would, she could 


not remember her name or place of residence. 


The hospital psychiatrists had done their skillful best, but without re- 
sult —it was that rare thing, a case of true amnesia. 
Most people don’t suffer from amnesia; they 
enjoy it,” Capt. John J. Cronin, head of the Missing Persons Bureau, says 
with the dry, quiet humor that characterizes him and his work of hunting 


“And that is indeed rare. 


“Jost” people among the city’s millions of persons. 


When the Bellevue psychiatrists at last threw up their hands, Captain 
Cronin called in one of his highly regarded pinch-hitters, Detective Charles 
(All unidentified persons received at city institutions are imme- 


Meyer. 
diately reported to the Missing Persons 
Bureau, which then swings into action.) 

As Meyer, 38, built on the thin, ram- 
bling lines of Gary Cooper, sat chat- 
ting with the woman, he suddenly pro- 
duced pencil and paper and said: 

“Write your name.” 

Automatically and without hesita- 
tion, the woman wrote her name. It 
was obviously Polish, This name Mey- 
er patiently repeated to her until recog- 
nition lighted her eyes. But her mind 
was still a blank as to where she lived. 

Meyer remembered the woman had 
been picked up at the Manhattan end 
of the New Jersey ferry. 

This was a slender clue, but it was 
better than none, and Meyer began re- 
peating the names of New Jersey’s in- 
numerable commutation centers. Final- 
ly, the woman appeared to recognize 
the name of Perth Amboy as that of 
her home town. 

The bureau called the Perth Amboy 
police and asked them to determine if 
such a woman lived or had ever lived 
there. It was only a matter of hours 
until the Perth Amboy station called 
back, saying such a woman did live 
there and that her neighbors had not 
seen her in several days. 

Furthermore, they reconstructed 
tragedies that had so cruelly struck at 
the woman in recent months. Her hus- 
bana had died, her daughter had run 
away from home and her only son had 
been wounded while fighting with 
American forces overseas. Under the 
burden of so much grief, the woman’s 
memory had collapsed. 

Kind neighbors from Perth Amboy 
went to New York, identified the wo- 
man, took her home to nurse her back 
to mental health and another case was 
marked “closed” by the bureau. 

“Now that’s a case solved with brains. A 
routine case, but with intelligence,” Captain Cronin 
likes to say of this story. “There is nothing at all 
spectacular about it. But we beat the psychiatrists 
at their own game, as we do occasionally.” 

And that’s the kind of detective Captain Cronin 
and his bureau favor, a man who uses his head. 
Ten minutes with Captain Cronin, or any of his 
bright young men like Meyer, is sufficient to con- 
vince anyone that the cerebral detective of film and 
fiction are but carbon copies of the rea: thing. 

The Bureau of Missing Persons played a vital 
but almost anonymous role in the convictions of 
the vicious thugs and murderers who comprised 
“Murder, Inc.” Day by day, during the long in- 
vestigation, detectives took their findings to a 
lieutenant in the bureau who was on special duty, 
attached to the office of John Harlan Amen, then 
Special Prosecutor. 

Smoothly and inexorably, this lieutenant wove 
into a damning whole the vast, sordid tapestry 
of evidence. There was never a missing piece of 
evidence, never a clue that this man did not have 
at his fingertips. Armed with this evidence so 
brilliantly woven into a noose, Mr. Amen flayed 
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the master-minds of “Murder, Inc.” up the river 
to Sing Sing and into the death-house. 

That police lieutenant is now Acting Capt. John 
J. Cronin, head of the Missing Persons Bureau. But 
not from him will you ever hear the story of his 
work in either “Murder, Inc.” or any other case. 
That can be pieced together only from the conver- 
sation of the men who work with him. 


GAETAIN CRONIN is a deceptively slight-looking 
man. His thin face, alive with intelligence, is 
high-lighted by bright brown eyes that miss nothing. 
His father, the late J. J. Cronin, was a lieutenant 
of New York police for many years—and his son 
intended to be a doctor. 

Captain Cronin has the greatest respect for psy- 
chiatry as an adjunct to criminology. Almost 18 
years in the police department have given him a 
practical grasp of psychiatry that enables him 
with amazing accuracy to reconstruct a character. 

Recently a young refugee lawyer, driven out 
of Germany by the Hitler scourge, frantically 
sought out Cronin when his sister disappeared 
from home. The captain listened carefully to the 
story of a brilliant girl, with two university de- 
grees, who could not shake off the terror of the 


the Hitler Terror From 
John J. Cronin, When H 

Refugee Girl. “She'll Fi 
Doing Something Conspicuous. That Type Usually Does." 
Walked Into a Canadian Police Station and Confessed 


dread Gestapo from which she had fled. 

“It didn’t take a master mind to deduce that 
she was suffering from a persecution complex,” 
Cronin says with his wry, friendly grin. 

After a few moments’ conversation with the 
brother, Captain Cronir described exactly the be- 
havior pattern the sister would follow. The cap- 
tain was certain the girl was safe and within 
three or four days would “find herself” by doing 
something startling or conspicuous to draw atten- 
tion to herself, as persons suffering from such 
a complex: are so often impelled to do. 

Within 48 hours, the girl walked into a Cana- 
dian police station and confessed the murder of 
a woman acquaintance. The confession was purely 
fictitious. But the girl had put the finger on 
herself, as the vast majority of missing persons 
do. She was taken home and placed in the care 
of. competent physicians. 

“All cases are the same; only the details vary,” 
Captain Cronin insists. 

And no matter how cleverly the missing per- 
son thinks he has concealed all trace of himself 
or how astutely the suicide believes he has eradi- 
cated all clue to his identity there are always the 
everyday, telltale clues to trip him up. 

In modern criminology, within the last 25 years, 
dental charts have become almost as invaluable in 
identifying persons as fingerprints. 

Then there are laundry marks, physical peculi- 
arities such as scars and tattoo marks, and clothing 
labels. 

Always, the missing person or suicide who 
wishes to hide his identity is tripped up by some 
small clue he wholly overlooks. 

“We never mark a case ‘closed’ until it is 
solved,” Captain Cronin explained, in setting forth 
a fundamental policy of the bureau. 

On Dec. 12, 1910, Dorothy Arnold, 25, a pretty 
New York society girl, walked out of her home 
in the East Seventies to shop for an evening dress 
and was never again seen by her family. 

On a humid night in August, 1929, Justice 
Joseph Force Crater stepped into a taxicab in 
front of a Manhattan restaurant and rode into 
oblivion. No real trace ever turned up. 

And on Dec. 20, 1933, Agnes Tufverson, a bril- 
liant woman attorney, sailed ostensibly for Eng- 
land on a honeymoon with her dashing Yugo- 
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“Persecution Complex 
—She Can't Shake Off 

Which She Fled," Said Capt. 
le Got the Case-of the Missing 
ind Herself," He Predicted, “by 
' And Within 48 Hours the Girl 
to a Wholly Fictitious Murder. 


slav husband, Capt. Ivan Poderjay, and has never 
since been seen dead or alive. 

In this trio of celebrated cases, friends and 
family of all three long ago came to the sad con- 
clusion that they were dead. In only one place are 
Dorothy Arnold, Judge Crater and Agnes Tufver- 
son Poderjay living entities—in the drab steel files 
of the Missing Persons Bureau. 


TE cases have never been solved, so they have 
never been closed. All three cases have been 
assigned to Detective Meyer. Even now, 35 years 
later, crank letters still arrive about Miss Arnold. 

Just before the present war broke out, Dorothy 
Arnold was reported to be the leader of a gang of 
river pirates in China. And as recently as last May, 
a woman wrote the bureau declaring that while 
shopping in Warwich, R. I., she saw a “well dressed 
woman buying magazines” whom she positively 
identified as Miss Arnold. 

Police carefulry checked both reports but could 
find no trace of the woman, who would be 59 
years old if alive today. 

Perhaps it is this genius “which means the 
transcendent capacity of taking trouble, first of 
all” that accounts for the spectacular success of 


the Missing Persons Bureau. Or perhaps it is 
the fact that the bureau is peopled by the new 
cerebral. detective, celebrated in fiction and films, 
as against the old-fashioned flatfoot. 

For figures don’t lie, and a bureau with a record 
of solving 99.2 per cent of its 32,000 cases a year 
is better than good. The Arnold, Crater and Poder- 
jay cases are no more than exceptions that tend to 
emphasize the general rule. 

The members of the bureau working as 
they do in mufti or the blue anonymity of 
police serge, the bureau’s spectacular rec- 
ord has been lost to public acclaim in every 
place but international police circles. In 
such circles, its efficiency is -a by-word. 

So even if there are cases not marked 
“closed,” the record speaks for itself. 

If Detective Meyer, the prototype of the 
modern detective, were writing a correspon- 
dence course on detecting, he would empha- 
size the following. three points: 

(1) “A world of patience and the ability to 
absorb disappointment when clue after clue yields 
nothing but discouragement. 

(2) “Perseverance and ordinary common sense? 

(3) “The ability to piece together information 
after it is gathered, to coordinate it and arrive 
at proper conclusions.” 

It takes more than ordinary patience, surely, 
to deal with the vulture fringe, that flaps its 
wings around any police sensation, and with a 


Judge Joseph Force Crater and His Wife Lolled at Ease at Their Maine Summer Home 16 Years 
Ago. Four Days Later He Entered a New York Taxi and Rode Into Oblivion. 


Every Year 32,000 People Vanish in New York and 
Join the Famous Mystery Roster in the Bureau of 
Missing Persons—But 99 Disappearances Out of 
100 Are Solved Because of the Curious Pattern 
Worked Out Over the Years by Specialists 

in Behaviorism 


shocking callousness seeks rewards for misinfor- 
mation and phony clues in a- case that is break- 
ing the hearts of a suffering family. 

Those in the vulture fringe are only slightly 
more revolting than persons who want to bask 
in the light of publicity beating on a case. 


L.ETIERS, such as the one which follows and 
which Meyer received in reference to the Arnold 
case, are typical. The writer says in part: 

“I should appreciate hearing from you whether 
you have any unsolved ‘sensational’ cases the 
solution of which would call for a suitable re- 
ward. While active as a medical stenographer I 
am, on the side, carrying on exhaustive research 
in psychic fields and can claim to be, on the basis 
of results achieved, one of the foremost telepathists. 

“I am greatly intrigued with the Dorothy Arnold 
case and intend to devote consistent attention to 
the solution of same.” 

To date, however, this “foremost telepathist” 
has failed to send the bureau any conclusive evi- 
dence of what became of Dorothy Arnold. 

Patience and perseverance have solved innumer- 
able cases for the bureau. Who is to say that 
ultimately these virtues may not triumph in the 
Arnold, Crater and Poderjay cases? 

It took six years of minute, painstaking in- 
vestigation to send Albert Fish to the chair for 
the murder of a little girl, Grace Budd. 

Before he went to the chair, Fish confessed 
another child murder, that of little Billy Gaffney, 
who disappeared in 1927. But the Gaffney case 
has mt yet been marked “closed,” for the simple 
reason that as in the Budd case, Fish was unable 
to produce even a few bones of his victim. 

There is a common—and embarrassing—type 
of missing person who is a continuing headache to 
the bureau and who brings tearful and loving wives 
to its headquarters by the dozen. 

When a trusting wife calls up in anguish, re- 
porting that Bill failed to come home the night 
before and has not been seen since at his office— 
“where he had to work late last night’—the 
bureau is inclined to apply equal parts of sympathy 
and discretion in its inquiry. 

Who or* what is the bureau to squeal on Bill? 


Next week Miss Robb will tell why the very 
old and the young leave home. 


Dorothy Arnold— 
Even Now, 35 Years 
After Her  Disap- 
pearance, Crank Let- 


ters and Lunatic 

Fringe Tips About 

Her Trickle Into the 
Bureau. 
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Heart Problem 


oF Troubled Prince 


By Homer Croy 


Noted Novelist 

ACK in Missouri we have an ex- 

B pression which has a lot to it. 

It says: “From shirt sleeves 
to millionaire and back again to shirt 
sleeves in three generations.” It 
means that some plain, one-gallus 
person comes along, makes money 
and rides high. But his son doesn’t 
do so well; he lacks something the 
Old Man had. By the time the grand- 
son comes along, bill collectors are 
sleeping on the lawn. Three gener- 
ations from dough to dirt! 

Now comes along the Royal Ver- 
sion of that idea—something we never 
dreamed of back in Missouri; We 
didn’t know that Royalty ever had 
shirt-sleeve trouble. But they do. 

Meet Karl Johan of Sweden. 

He is the youngest son of the 
Crown Prince of Sweden and is the 
great-grandson of Queen Victoria. 
That makes him as royal as a top 
flush. There’s nothing higher. 

In 1939 Prince Karl Johan went to 
a party and met a pretty red-head. 
Well, the red-head turned the royal 
head. Her name was Kirsten Wijk- 
mark. Love sprang up like a Hindu 
magician’s mango tree. All well so 
far—but she was a “commoner.” In 
kingly circles a “commoner” means 
somebody who hasn’t got royal blood 
slushing around in his veins. 

True Love doesn’t give a whoop 
about blood. But alas! Pa does. In 
this case it was the King who said: 

“What! Karl marry somebody 
from across the tracks? Never.” 
And he meant it. Karl could marry 
in royalty, or he wouldn’t be allowed 
to go down and order a ring. 

One thing the King had against 
the girl was that she 
was a newspaper 
woman. And you 
know what kind of 
characters we news- 
paper people are like. 
So there you have 
the situation. The 
Prince in love with 
a red-headed news- 
paper woman. Noth- 
ing but trouble. 

But what the King 
didn’t think of was 
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Crown Prince Karl Johan 
and Kirsten Wijkmark, a News- 
paper Gal With Pretty Paakar 
—She Told the Cameramen. 


International 


that he and his line 
had once been as 
common as red 
flannel underwear 
on a clothesline. 
The way that hap- 
pened was this: 


In the days of 
Napoleon, in 
France, there was 
a plain, ordinary, 
every-day GI Joe 
who rose to be gen- 
eral. He licked the 
pants off anything 
that came along. 
He was given the 
name of Bernadotte, 
although his name 
wasn’t any more 
Bernadotte than it 
was McGillicuddy. 
He had an army of 
Swedish soldiers 
under his command 
and was an excel- 
lent general; the 
Swedish people liked him. A Swed- 
ish prince died and Bernadotte was 
asked to come over to Sweden. He 
got there in nothing flat and was 
elected Prince Royal and thus even- 
tually became king—which was quite 
a come-up, for, back in France, his 
father had been a clerk. 

The law in Sweden is that a royal 
prince can’t marry unless the king 
gives him the high sign. And the 
king can’t give it because the law 
says he can’t. Royalty in Sweden 
has to marry in the 
palace set. 

In this case if 
Prince Karl marries 
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IL 


When the Heir 
to the Throne 
of Sweden 
Tosses His Re- 
gal Topper Into 
the Trash Can 
for Love of a 
Red-Headed 
N ewspaper 
Woman, He'll 
Be Heading 
Straight for 
Royal Shirt- 
Sleeve Trouble. 


he will lose his shirt. In truth, he 
will lose his royal robes, his title to 
prince, his decorations and his al- 
lowance of $10,000 a year. 
According to the law, he couldn’t 
leave Sweden during the war to get 
married. And he can’t leave even 
now because he is still of military 
age, unless the King says he can leave. 
But the prince says he is going to 
England willynilly and have the mat- 
ter taken care of there. But the 
King won’t give him a visa. That is 
called being behind the royal 8-ball. 
Here’s another item that upset the 
King. When the couple announced 
their engagement, the newspapers 
sent reporters and photogra- 
phers to “cover the story,” 
as we newspaper people say. 
As Kirsten Wijkmark was 
getting ready for the photog- 
raphers she said they could 
take. her “paakar.” Well, 
“paakar” is Swedish slang 
for gams. Then she added: 


Kalmar Castle— 
Just One of the 
Royal Huts Karl 
Won’t Inherit If He 
Marries Kirsten. 


“Im supposed to have pretty ones.” 
When the King heard this, ’tis said 
he went straight to the medicine cabi- 
net. and swallowed a handful of 
aspirin. 

The newspapers in Sweden have 
been pretty outspoken. They said if 
this marriage goes through it will 
weaken the monarchy. One newspa- 
per said things about the girl that 
back in my state would bring the 
girl’s father on the run. 

Another newspaper said, “She is 
not a simple, unsophisticated girl to 
arouse tender feelings among our 
people who may become her subjects, 
but a very mondaine girl.” Back in 
Missouri that would mean buckshot. 

Meanwhile, what are the prince 
and the ex-newspaper woman doing 
about it? Well, they’re doing exactly 
what Love always does. They say 
they’re going to get married, king or 
no king, law or no law, shirt or no 
shirt. They’re going to come to the 
United States, so you may see them, 
or, at least, hear about them. Keep 
your eye peeled for Prince Karl and 
his bride from across the tracks who 
is equipped with the beautiful paakar. 
Maybe you can even have a good 
gander at them. 
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Tt doesn’t seem possible, but here in ONE 
Thor Automagic Washer are— 


A CLOTHES WASHER that washes and rinses 
your clothes gently, perfectly—with hardly 
more than a kind word from you. 


A DISHWASHER that washes dishes, silver- 
ware, glasses—even pots and pans—so all 
you do is stack "em. 


The Thor Automagic Washer is a streamlined 
cabinet with two separate tubs—one for clothes 
and one for dishes. Each tub is complete in itself— 
compact, sanitary, operated automagically. All you 
do is lift one tub out of the cabinet and place the 
other in to'make the switch from clothes washer to 
dishwasher. Takes 1% minutes by the kitchen clock! 


Picture yourself with a Thor in your kitchen! 
While you’re busy with pleasant household tasks, 
your Thor takes over first one and then another of 
the washing jobs you’ve longed to be rid of. The 
Thor is a seven day wonder—makes your life happier 
every day in the week. J 


Watch for your Thor dealer’s announcements. 
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able Thor Automagic Washer. You’ll marvel at its 
many features whether you buy it as a clothes 
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You wouldnt have dreamed 


that one washer could wash both Clothes and Dishes 


AA 
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WASHER 


Changes from Clothes Washer to 
n Dish Washer in 172 Minutes! 


A FEW OF THE SPECIAL 
THOR ADVANTAGES 


e Compact, streamlined—fits into 
your kitchen perfectly. No need 
to bolt to the floor. 

e No stooping —the Thor is table 
height. Clothes or dishes go in 
at the top. 

« Washing clothes or washing 
dishes your hands never touch the 
water. 

e Cool water rinses save you gal- 
lons of hot water on washday. 
© You can’t hear the Thor a 
room away—no yibration 
to disturb you. 
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Scientists Have Found Many People, Even 
Husbands and Wives, Who Make Each Other 
Sick—and Now They've Discovered People 

Who Are Allergic to Themselves 


By GOBIND BEHARI LAL 
Science Analyst 


ASES of men who are allergic to 
their wives—and vice versa— 
are well recognized by medical 
authorities. Doctors know that a 
woman’s lipstick or face powder 
sometimes makes her husband break 
out in a rash. Or maybe it’s the 
man’s hair tonic or shaving cream 
that does the same thing to his wife. 

But now medicine has discovered 
the allergy to end all allergies — 
people who are allergic to themselves. 

According to reports in the Journal 
of Allergy by Prof. Bernhard Zondek 
and Dr. Y. M. Bromberg of Hebrew 
University at Jerusalem, this self-al- 
lergy produces symptoms like those 
of any other allergy—such as a 
rash, swelling, headache, 
hives, or asthma. 

Ordinarily such reac- 
tions come from ragweed 
pollens, various offend- 
-ing foods, house dust and 
hundreds of other com- 
monplace things that do 
not worry normal people 
but plague the victims of 
some allergy. 

With self-allergy, say 
the experts, the body be- 
comes sensitive to its 
own hormones. Study of 
over 200 women shows 
that the body can become 
allergic to endocrine se- 
cretions from glands like the pitui- 
tary, thyroid, adrenals and gonads. 

The doctors haven’t yet discovered 
if the reason is because the glands 
are pouring too much, or too little, 
hormone chemicals into the system, 
but they have no doubt that these 
powerful ingredients were the of- 
fending agent. They proved this by 
giving their patients “desensitization” 
treatment and curing them of their 
auto-allergy. 

Desensitization is standard therapy 
for most common allergies. To re- 
lieve a patient who is allergic to 
eggs, for example, doctors often_in- 
ject tiny doses of egg protein just 
under the skin. A local reaction oc- 
curs, the body creates an immunity 
to the offending food and gradually 
—over a series of such treatments— 
the victim’s sensitivity to eggs is 
often overcome, 

Drs. Zondek and Bromberg do the 
same thing with the women who are 
allergic to their own hormones. They 
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Emotions and 
Fears, Such as 
Terror of Light- 
ning, Transmitted 

by Mother to Child 
May Create the 
Strange Bodily 
Reactions Called 

Allergies in Years 
to Come, Science 

Now Believes. 


inject minute amounts of hormones 
under the skin until the patients can 
tolerate these vital chemical agents 
which their own bodies manufacture. 

These newest reports confirm dis- 
coveries on self-allergy by several 
American scientists. 

Prof. M. B. Sulzberger at Cornell 
University Medical School, New York, 
has discovered that sometimes—as 
in severe burns—the body can be- 
come allergic to its own skin. The 
proteins of the skin are changed by 
high temperature into charred forms 
which the body cannot tolerate. 

This same authority suggests in 
his medical reports that self - allergy 
may be one cause of cancer and sen- 
ility in a way not yet completely un- 
derstood, but which may be that the 
“antibodies” of the body prey upon 
normal body cells. Antibodies are 
chemical agents the body makes 
to fight germs and their poisons as 
well as other foreign proteins. 


Allergy of any kind 
can be described as 
the wrong kind of self- 
defense that is unable 
to discriminate 
between friends and 
foes. A person allergic 
to cow’s milk or wheat 
flour is getting the 
same reactions in his 
body from these 
friendly foods that arises when the 
body is attacked by germs or toxins. 
It was said of the famous Pari- 
sienne actress, Mlle. Mistinguette, that 
she was allergic to all men and pre- 
ferred dolls and cats and dogs. Al- 
though approaching 60 during the 
hectic boom days of the 1920s in 
Paris, Mistinguette still retained her 
title of “Queen of the Music Halls” 
by her daring acrobatic dances, her 
youthful voice and figure and her 
unlined skin. Her allergy to males, it 
seems, worked out for the best. 
Self-allergy to the hormone in- 
sulin is the dilemma of diabetics. The 
pancreatic gland secretes insulin to 
“burn” sugar, and diabetics receive 
injections of insulin to make up for 
their deficiency. 
But if they be- 
come aller- 


One Reason for Self-Allergy Is That Sometimes 
the Body’s Anti-Disease “Policemen,” the Anti- 
bodies, Turn on Their Normal Friends, 

the Glands. 


gic to insulin, they are in a most 
precarious condition, for they cannot 
tolerate the drug they need to sus- 
tain their life. 

A link between allergy and the 
emotions has been reported by Dr. 
Leon J. Saul of the Chicago Institute 
of Psychoanalysis who has found 
that common colds, asthma, hay fev- 
er and hives are often associated with 
a neurotic state of mind. An allergy 
reaction often occurs when the brain 
represses and bottles up unconscious 
emotions and desires. When the real 
truth of these concealed emotions is 
explained to the patients many of 
the allergic symptoms vanish. 

It is already known that there is 

a close connection between the emo- 
tions and the ductless glands that 
secrete the hormones. When a per- 
son gets angry the adrenal glands 
pour out their hormones. Other emo- 
tions, of love, sorrow, fear and hate, 
all have their specific reactions, too, 
on the glands of the body. 
Thus it may be that self-allergy 
can begin as a state of 
mind and end as a chem- 
ical reaction. The hope 
is that through such 
studies on self- allergy 
medicine will discover 
the still hidden secrets 
of what it is that makes 
a healthy mind and a 
healthy body. 


There Have Been Men Allergic to 
Their Wives, and Vice Versa, but 
the Famous Beauty Misi 

Was Reportedly Allergic to All Men 
and Preferred Dolls to Them. 
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motor... 


». Simple 
as that... 


In 1764, James Watt was asked 
to repair a model steam engine. 
He was first to note that the 
chief defect arose from the un- 
certain method of steam con- 
densation and his invention— 
a condenser—was an improve- 
ment so far reaching that he 
has often been incorrectly 
called the inventor of the 
steam engine. 


The new TRIUMPH Flashlight 
Battery is an improvement in 
the dry cell that parallels Watt's 
improvements in the crude and 
wasteful steam engine. 


Constructed on a new principle, 
the TRIUMPH Battery has 
NO SHELF DETERIORATION, 
even at high temperatures! 


Regardless of when it was made 
or how long you keep it, your 
new TRIUMPH Flashlight 
Battery will be 100% efficient 
when you are ready to put it 
into use. 
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INSULATION 


fights corrosion and current loss 


PiB is so effective that the Army and 
Navy use it on jeep and truck engines 
in amphibious operations. PiB fights 
battery corrosion and top-surface 
ing . . . helps your battery to last 
months longer 
ignition systems... seals worn insula- 
tion ... helpsstart rain-stalled engines. 
PiB flows easily —penetrates—dries 
pliable—endures. 
Use on any line engine or electric 
lustrial and farm machin- 
ery ....home appliances, boats, planes. 


1 TREATMENT FOR 6-MONTH SAFETY! 
1-oz. botile...75¢ 4-oz. boti « $1.50) 
Send TODAY for FREE booklet on PiB 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 
pt. A-2—60 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


! PiB moisture - proofs 
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Sea Dog Hero 


OLLYWOG was a real 
sea dog. Born aboard 
one of Uncle Sam’s 
LCIs in the South Pacific, 
she lived her short life on 
the little fighting craft and 
finally died a hero’s death, 
but not until she had saved 
the vessel and its crew from 


artillery, most of the crew 
were catching what shut-eye 
they could in preparation 
for more exciting action on 
the morrow. 

Only Pollywog was fully 
alert to some soft splashing 
from the blackness of the 
surrounding waters. She 


being the cocked an 
victims of a ear and then 
real Jap stuck a wet 
sneak at- nose over 
tack. the side to 
Pollywog’s sniff things 
ancestry was over. That 
as hazy as a was enough. 
Pacific fog She burst 
bank. But to into a salvo 
every man of barks. 
on board she Muttering 
was a touch words defi- 
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reminder of compliment- 
the pup he’d ary to Polly- 
grown up wog and her 
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the LCI’s Buried ih Military lition squad 
crew and- Honors. swimming 
was equally near by, 


welcome in 

ward room or the crew’s 
quarters: She had the 
proper respect for the 
bridge, however, and never 
ventured there without a 
specific invitation from the 
skipper. But let a stranger 
set foot on deck and Polly- 
wog knew it. 

“Shed bark like’ hell 
every time,” recalled the 
commanding officer, Lt. (jg) 
James H. Barnum, Jr., of 
Lakeland, Florida. 

This was somewhat em- 
barrassing to the LCI crew 
when visiting brass hats 
came aboard, but they for- 
gave Pollywog a few days 
later when the “Elsie” fleet 
covered the Marines as they 
stormed ashore on a Jap- 
held Pacific island. 

The fighting was heavy 
all day and night. But, de- 
spite the scream of heavy 


charges of 
high explosives strapped in 
watertight containers to 
their naked bodies. Behind 
them came more Japs, 
swimming and pushing 
rafts loaded with explosives 
that could have inflicted 
plenty of extra damage on 
Uncle Sam’s ships. 

Those explosives never 
reached the LCI fleet, and 
Pollywog came in for her 
share of commendation. 

With that campaign fin- 
ished, the LCIs moved on to 
the next invasion point and 
there, while she was stand- 
ing on the deck in the thick 
of the conflict, a chunk of 
Jap shrapnel ended Polly- 
wog’s life. 

The LCI-men buried her 
at sea with full honors, and 
a real sea dog went to rest 
in the deep, without ever 
having set her paws ashore. 


She Likes Her Husband 


[IE Norman Tiptaft isn’t 
holding down a seat in the 
British House of Commons 
today, representing a dis- 
trict of Birmingham, his 
wife can’t be blamed for his 
defeat. 

During his campaign Mrs. 
Tiptaft was his most enthu- 
siastic and articulate sup- 
porter. She went all out to 
convince the women voters 
in her spouse’s_bailiwick 
that he understands their 
problems and would ably 
represent them in Parlia- 
ment. 

Several thousand copies 
of Mrs. Tiptaft’s high opin- 
ion of the man she married 
were distributed at political 
rallies. The argument read, 


in part: “He knows why the 
kitchen sink should be built 
higher and slope down. He’s 
washed dishes hundreds of 
times. He knows all about 
rations—he’s done the fam- 
ily shopping and the family 
cooking. He knows what it 
is to line up for the necessi- 
ties of life. He can make a 
bed quicker and better than 
most husbands.” 

Her tribute to Candidate 
Tiptaft went on to say that 
he has tried his hand at all 
the domestic chores, to get 
the woman’s point of view. 

“Ladies,” her appeal 
wound up, “send Norman to 
Parliament. He'll speak up 
for you—and he'll know 
what he’s talking about.” 
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The Sun-Baked Old Prospector Fol- 

lowed the Ancient Symbols’ Lead 

to Where the Pot of Gold Should 

Be— but Montezuma's Fabled Treas- 
ure Trove Is Still Intact 


OR more than four centuries the treasure of 
Montezuma—the vast hoard of gold that the 

Aztec emperor is presumed to have hidden 
from the Spanish conquistadors—has been sought 
in various nooks and crannies of North and Cen- 
tral America. 

One of the most recent searchers, and the one 
who probably holds the long distance record in 
this particular pastime, was Freddy Farr, a sun- 
baked old prospector who spent seven years fol- 
lowing a trail of pictures indicated on a time- 
marked map. Farr found disappointment instead 
of a pot of gold at the end of the Aztec rainbow. 

Farr had spent months in Mexico studying 
Aztec petroglyphs—symbols carved in rock—and 
then, armed with his map and information for 
which he had paid considerable money, he began 
to look for the gold-trail. After a long hunt, he 
found a petroglyph on a cliff. A little further 
along there was another, and then another. 

It took Freddy seven years to follow the pic- 
ture clues vp through Mexico and Texas into 
Arizona. There he lost the trail and finally he 
gave up. Months later he was reading a maga- 
zine in a barber shop in Las Vegas, Nev. Sud- 
denly he jumped up, shouting “I’ve got it! I’ve 
got it!” While the barber stared in amazement, 
he ran out of the place, clutching the magazine. 

What Freddy had seen were some pictures of 
petroglyphs found by a professor near Kanab, an 
isolated Mormon settlement in Utah. To most 
people they were merely interesting relics of an 
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ancient race, but to Freddy they were a resump- 
tion of the trail he sought. 

He made his way to Kanab and enlisted the 
aid of Levi Lawson, a hardheaded young rancher 
who thought treasure hunting might be fun after 
the fall round-up was out of the way. When the 
last maverick had been caught and branded, Levi 
called his cowboys together and told them to look 
for a certain pattern of peaks and valleys near 
which the gold would be hidden in a sealed tunnel. 

The cowboys made a lark out of it. For weeks 
they rode over the wild range country seeking a 
combination which would open the Aztec safe. 
They forced their weary mounts over hundreds 
of mountain ranges, but nowhere did they find 
the topographical arrangement that the map 
called for. Finally Lawson called the search off. 

Freddy was discouraged, but he hadn’t quite 
given up. As they neared the Lawson property, 
they passed by a high ridge called Sheep Moun- 
tain. The old prospector turned his horse and 
climbed up the slope for a last look. A little later 
the rest of the party heard a series of pistol 
shots—the signal that something interesting had 
been located. They wheeled and raced back. 

Freddy was on top of the bare ridge. His map 
was spread out on a rock before him. He was 
so excited he couldn’t talk, but he pointed and 
the rest of them looked. 


S§ URE enough, it was the pattern they were 
seeking—the main canyon with the side draws 
branching off, the mountains to the east and west, 
the four peaks to the north and the one to the 
south. On the map the trail ended at the third 
mountain to the northeast. 

With wild whoops the riders started for their 
goal and after 14 miles, they found themselves in 
a clearing in front of a sandstone cliff. 

Up the face of the cliff, carved into the sand- 
stone, was a series of niches, like footsteps, which 
led to a ledge about 500 feet above the valley 
floor. The men scrambled up the steps and eager- 
ly explored the shelf, looking for some indica- 
tion of a tunnel. There was none. For the full 
lencth of the ledge the cliff stretched solidly. 

Almost in a trance, Freddy paced back and 
forth, scanning the bleak bluff. Suddenly he 
stopped, pointed and said “Let’s dig here.” 

The picks cut into the sandstone, which was 
surprisingly soft, but after a foot or so they 
encountered something hard. It was a wall of 
blue limestone blocks, connected together. Over 
the face of the wall Indian artisans had spread a 
a sand plaster which was a perfect match for the 
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Trail vendi the 


surrounding sandstone. Only Fred- 
dy had noticed the difference. 

The limestone shattered under the 
biting blows of the. picks and the 
men broke into a~:tunnel large 
enough to enter erect. ` They lighted 
candles and forged. ahead. After 
about 80. feet they ¢ame across the 
remains of a fire with deer and rab- 
bit bones. Even more excited, they 
pushed on to the end of the tunnel 
and found that it branched off into 
four large cavérns. 


HERE was the ideal hiding place 
for a. golden hoard—but there 
wasn’t even a fleck of gold dust to be 
found. They tapped, probed and 
even blasted, and they just wasted 
their time. If Freddy Farr had been 
sold a completely phony map, he had 
chanced upon a coincidence that 
would baffle any odds-figuring mathematician. 
And yet, like many others, he had spent years 
at strenuous effort only to get nowhere. 

Because most men are convinced they can suc- 
ceed where others have failed, the traffic in 
treasure maps has become a very profitable in- 
dustry south of the Rio Grande. 

If you have enough money and know the 
right people, you can buy in almost any part 
of Mexico a map which will show you the exact 
spot in which a large chunk of Montezuma’s mil- 
lions was hidden. Usually these charts look very 
authentic, particularly if the price is high enough. 
They are drawn on old Aziec paper—or a reason- 
able facsimile—-and the art work strikingly re- 
sembles the crude picture symbolism of Aztec 
cartographers. 

You get an extremely convincing sales talk, 
too. In a sibilant whisper the map owner will 
tell you that when Montezuma realized that gold 
was what the invaders were seeking, he dispatched 
caravans to various points to hide as mzch of 
the yellow metal as possible. 


As he talks, you can almost see the wealth 
of a powerful nation being transported into hiding. 
Worming its way along a narrow road comes a 
long line of Indians, tlamemes (carriers), each 
capable of carrying 22 pounds for 22 miles a 
day. They move slowly, their heads bent slightly 
earthward, held rigid by the flat mecapalli (strap) 
that stretches across their foreheads to clamp 
the precious cargo on their backs. 

They are dressed simply, a breech clout— 
maxtli—wound about the waist, their long black 
hair hanging in a single braid. At the head 
and tail of the line are the emperor's trusted 


Items Such as This Gold Breastplate Found at 
Oaxaca, Simulating a Warrior With His Teeth 
Bared, Were Common in the Yellow Hoard That 

Made Up Montezuma’s Wealth. 
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Indian Picture-Writing 

—Petroglyphs and 

Hieroglyphs Like 

These on Rocks Near 

Vernal, Utah — Lured 

Old Farr on His Seven- 
Year Search. 
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agents, wearing swirling 
embroidered robes and 
squeaking jaguar-skin san- 
dals. And on both sides 
march the Aztec soldiers, 
watching warily. 

This view of 100 or more 
tlamemes, each toting 
some $11,500 on his back, 
is enough to inspire the 
most phlegmatic treasure 
hunter in the world. 

Oddly enough, although 
perhaps for good reason, 
the hidden gold is rarely 
sought anywhere near 
Mexico City, tne spot from which it would origi- 
nally have been dispatched. Most of the maps in- 
dicate mountain carriers. Some show lakes in 
which the furtive carriers were supposed to have 
dumped their cargoes. Others vaguely locate the 
treasure in the weather-beaten stone pyramids 
which dot the jungles of Central America. 

The first seekers of Montezurna’s wealth were, 
of course, the Spaniaras. There is a statue in 
Mexico City showing Cuauhtemoc, Montezuma’s 
successor, and the Lord of Tacuba, one of his 
nobles, being tortured by the conquistadors in an 
effort to extract from him the secret of the 
vanished fortune. 

Their feet have been soaked in oil and 
set afire, and the Lord of Tacuba is plead- 
ing with Cuauhtemoc to teil where the 
riches are and put an end to his pain. 
Etched in stone is the emperor’s czlm an- 
swer: “Am I taking my pleasure in my 
bath?” 

Hernando Cortez and his men did man- 
age to get away with enough gold to put 
an envious sparkle in the eyes of avaricious 
Europeans, but their loot was compzrative- 
ly puny in a country in which gcid dishes 
and plates were common. 

Because religion played such an im- 
portant part in the lives of the Aztecs, 
many treasure hunters have pinned their 
faith on maps which indicated that part of 
Montezuma’s hidden wealth was cached 
within the ruins of pyramidal temples. 

That may be true, and the man who per- 
haps could have verified it was never will- 
ing to do much talking. He was an Eng- 
lish officer, Captain John Carmichael, who 
was stationed in British Honduras. One 
day he saved the lives of a native father 
and son. In gratitude they gave him two 
curious golden ornaments. 

Questioned, they said the ornaments 
were badges or tokens carried by the guar- 
dians of a secret temple in which several 
centuries ago a treasure had been hidden 
from the Spaniards. The temple was lo- 
cated in a great swamp north of Tikal in 
Guatemala, and was inaccessible, they said, 
to anyone who did not ‘know the path. 

Captain Carmichael persuaded them to 
take him there. He swore that he was in- 
terested only in the archeological value of 
the building and that he would never go 
there again. 

He apparently kept his promise for 25 
years, and then, flat broke, he persuaded 
two wealthy Americans to finance an ex- 
pedition. First he was unable to find the 
path but returned the folowing year, got 
malaria and had to abandon the effort. 


To Riders Whit Parry and Alvin Judd the Cliff’s Side Was a 
Solid Wall—Until Farr’s Sharp Eyes Saw Through It. 


Reproduction of Freddy Farr’s Map. The Ducks 
Indicate Lowland, the Antlered Deer Means High- 
land and the Crossbars Indicate the Cache. 


Undaunted, he made a third attempt a year 
later. He entered the great swamp with sevcral 
native carriers, never to be seen again. 

One shrewd Mexican profited highly from the 
gold-hunting fever. He had a lake near the edge 
of his property that he wanted drained, but he 
didn’t want to spend the money for a canal to do 
the job. He hired an artist to draw, on a piece 
of goatskin, a map which any astute observer 
might take to indicate that some of the missing 
treasure had been dumped into his lake. After 
allowing it to weather‘ for a while, he put it in 
a suitcase with some old clothes and left the 
suitcase in a Los Angeles railroad station. 


AES HE anticipated, a stranger approached him 
a few weeks later and offered to buy the lake. 
He sold it, with apparent reluctance, for con- 
siderably more than it was worth and then sat 
back to await developments. Before long, a steam 
shovel and a crew of men were busily engaged 
in digging a canal. The lake was drained and 
the bottom was scraped, but all that appeared 
was some rich black mud. It turned out to be 
very fertile when, some months afterward, he 
bought back his property for a song from the 
Los Angeles syndicate which had financed the 
draining operation. 


As far as the world knows, Montezuma's 


treasure is still intact. To be some $5,090,- 
000 in gold has been taken from the sacred pool, 
or. cenote, in ancient Chichen itza, but most 


archeologists agree that this wealth belonged 
to the Mayans and not the Aztecs. 

Some day, perhaps soon, a large chunk of 
the Aztec hoard may be found in a cavern or lake 
or temple—but probably not with the aid of a map. 
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“T love LIPTONS brisk flavor in iced tea” 
says Betty Hutton 


You could “give out” over Lipton Iced 
Tea, lively-voiced Betty continues, be- 

My cause it TASTES so fresh, spirited, and 
Pa S3 full-bodied. 


it incidentally is what the TEA EXPERTS mean 
y jord ‘BRISK.’ It’s their own word to describe 
the full-bodied flavor of Lipton’s. 


And Betty (who’s lively with a tennis racket) also 
says, Iced tea made with Lipton’s is NEVER wishy- 
washy or flat-tasting like ordinary teas. It’s 
PEPPY! 


Yes, Betty’s right, and that’s why Lipton’s is Amer- 
s favorite brand of tea. Make Lipton’s ICED 
your own refreshing summertime beverage! 


HOW BETTY SAVES SUGAR: Mix 1 cup sugar and 1 cup water; 
heat, stirring until dissolved. Boil 5 minutes without stirring. Blend 
with 1 cup white corn syrup. Cool. Use about 2 tablespoons of this 
syrup blend to each tall glass of Lipton Iced Tea. Your sugar will 
go MORE THAN TWICE AS FAR, 


LIPTON TEA 
Brisk flavor 


— never flat 


BUY THE LARGER 
MORE ECONOMICAL 
GES 


©1945, Thos. J. Lipton, Inc. 


“WHERE’S MY MOMMY?” 


Mommy’s in the kitchen, darling, mak- 
ing up the most delicious noodle soup 
you ever cooed over. It’s Lipton’s 
Noodle Soup, with that old-fashioned, 
home-made, chickeny flavor. Seasoned 
to perfection, Lipton’s has loads of ten< 
der, golden, egg-noodles in it. How the 
whole family’ll love Lipton’s Noodle 
Soup! Especially as the one good hot 
dish with cold supper! It’s economical, 
too! One package makes heaps more 
than canned soups. Grocers everywhere 
have it. Individual packages (4 to 6 
servings) and 3-package economy con- 
tainers. Get some from your grocer to- 
morrow. 


JOHNNY SHOEMAKER SEZ.. 


“A feller needs every 
vitamin in his Victory Garden 
to give him the energy to keep 
the durned thing in shape. 

@: Jenn oe 
As far as I know, nobody’s ever 
discovered a vitamin that’s good 
for run-down heels. So it’s good 


sense to get long-wearing rubber 
heels in the first place. 


oS etc 
The best way to do that is to 
always ask for Hood Suprex 


Rubber Heels. You can tell 
them by the Hood Arrow.” 


LOOK FOR THIS ARROW 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
a division of 


B.F. Goodrich 


To ladies “from 
Missouri” and 
4] other states 


Folks from Missouri may need 
“convincing” but this should 
be easy in the case of Tampax 


Let’s go into the 
subject of Tam- 
pax starting with 
the fact that this 
method of 
monthly sanitary 
protection leaves 
ya free and un- 

ampered on 
“those days.” 
For no belts, 

~ 5 pins or external 
pads come with Tampax. It is worn 
internally and is really invisible 
when in use. You can wear Tampax 
in tub or shower and also in swim- 
ming... Invented by a physician, 
Tampax is made of pure surgical 
cotton compressed in one-time-use 
applicators. Your hands need never 
touch the Tampax and you are 
unaware of its presence when it is 
in place. No odor with Tampax. No 
chafing. No “‘edge-lines” under 
dresses. Quick to change and easy 
to disposé of . . . Tampax is sold at 
drug stores and notion counters. A 
month’s supply fits into your purse. 
Three absorbency-sizes: Regular, 


Super, Junior. Tampax Incorpor- 
ated, Palmer, Mass. 


ritation 


CLPANSE and refresh the 
tortured skin with the ex- 
quisite lather of Resinol Soap. 
Then apply soothing Resinol 
Ointment. Itlightly oils parched 
skin, as its quick-acting medica- 
tion relieves itchy smarting. 


RESINGL isc: 


Food for thought as well as food 


for delightful, tempting menus 


Maternal Rooster 


has gone haywire 

or is suffering from 
some sort of a “complex” 
that has set a precedent in 
the wartime poultry world, 
according to Los Angeles 
college psy- 
chiatrists 
and psy- 
chologists. 

Roger is 
the first he- 
man, red- 
blooded 
chunk of 
masculine 
chicken 
within their 
experience 
to go ma- 
ternal. 

This hith- 
erto mascu- 
line bird is 
laboring un- 
der the ob- 
session that 
he’s a hen, 
has exhibit- 
ed a burning 
¥ Gina f OE 


“R OGER, the Rooster,” 


ing his “offspring” to see 
if they’re catching on to the 
trick of learning to drink. 
He scratches gravel in the 
pen, to show the feathered 
youngsters how to get the 
necessary grit in their baby 
crops. 

He clucks 
solicitously, 
just like a 
mother hen, 
as he squats 
down on the 
ground and 
invites the 
baby chicks 
to take shel- 
ter and ref- 
uge under 
his wide- 
spreading 
wings. He 
sounds the 
alarm when 
danger 
seems to 
threaten his 
charges. 

“Roger, 
the Rooster,” 
fathered 


motherhood 
and may, be 
the victim of 
a “split per- 


Roger Broke Barnyard 
Precedent by Hatching 10 
Chicks and Being Both 
Father and Mother 
to Them. 


hundreds of 
offspring be- 
fore sud- 
denly going 


can be found on Household Alma- 
nac pages in The American 
Weekly. 


sonality,” ac- 
cording to 
one learned Pacific Coast 
expert. 

During his three years of 
lording it over a pen of 
Black Sumatra hens, Roger 
hasn’t missed a trick in ob- 
serving all the angles of 
brooding and mothering 
young chicks, which he 
proudly fathered. 

Not long ago, Roger sud- 
denly went maternal, and 
proceeded to set on a nest 
of 13 eggs, which he even- 
tually incubated and then 
hatched, with no help or 
advice from anybody. 

Although handicapped by 
long, sharp rooster spurs, 
which accidentally ac- 
counted for the death of 
three of the baby chicks he 
hatched, Roger is success- 
fully bringing up a brood 
of ten healthy youngsters. 

He dips his bill into the 
water pan, takes a deep 
swig, and tilts his head back 
to let the liquid gurgle down 
his neck, meanwhile watch- 


“maternal” 
and assum- 
ing the matronly duties of 
a hen. 

The psychiatrist who be- 
lieves that the rooster is a 
victim of schizophrenia, 
otherwise “split personal- 
ity,” enhanced by a touch 
of egotism, says: 

“The egotism is indicated 
by Roger’s attempt to do 
the whole job of parenthood 
by himself.” This scientist 
refuses to agree with a sug- 
gestion that Roger might 
just be crazy. 

“No,” he says, “Roger 
seems absolutely rational in 
every way, other than his 
sudden, amazingly eccentric 
urge to become maternal. 
Otherwise he is a perfectly 
normal rooster. However, 
during the interval when he 
was hatching the baby 
chicks, he seemed to lose all 
interest in the feminine 
members of his flock.” 

The rooster is owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Hale, 
who live in Los Angeles. 


Caught a Sea Serpent 


VERY now and then tales 

of fearsome sea beasts 
go the rounds—and most of 
these yarns turn out to be 
hoaxes, or the figments of 
overwrought imaginations. 
But there’s nothing mythi- 
cal about a sea monster 
caught by some Swedish 
fishermen the other day. 

The thing became entan- 
gled in their nets several 
miles at sea off the port 
of Gothenburg. It almost 
upset their stout boat be- 
fore it was finally killed 
with three harpoons driven 
into its thick hide. 

The fishermen towed the 


ENTRANCE 


oddity ashore and, with the 
help of more than a dozen 
amazed visitors, hauled it 
into shallow water. 

When the tide went down 
it was found that the mon- 
ster was 12 feet long, had a 
tail a yard across and a 
queer head. Men who had 
been making their living 
from the sea for years said 
they had never seen the like 
of the creature. It was, 
they guessed, neither whale, 
shark nor porpoise. 

Swedish scientists are 
studying the monster to see 
if they can tell to what ma- 
rine breed it belongs. 


“Vil Only Be a Minute.” 


OUR BEAUTY is dazzling, says 

your mirror. But it can’t go on 
to tell you why you're a dateless 
dazzler. 

It can’t warn you to put your 
trust in Mum—and keep your 
charm from fading away with your 
bath-freshness. 

Why let loneliness happen to 
you? Remember, your bath wash- 
es away past perspira- 
tion, but underarms 
need protection against 
risk of future odor. 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


Your mirror can’t tell you 
whats wrong! 


Mum smooths on in 30 seconds. 
Keeps you safe from offending 
odor all day or evening. Now the 
men you meet agree with your 
mirror. For you're just as sweet as 
you look. 

Mum won't harm skin or injure 
fine fabrics. Won't dry out in jar. 
You can use Mum before or after 
you're dressed. 


For Sanitary Napkins— 
Mum is gentle, safe, de- 
pendable ,. . ideal for this 
important purpose, too, 


TAKES THE ODOR 
OUT OF PERSPIRATION 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Simple solution to this problem: 
keep an extra package of Wheaties 
handy: Folks just aren't satisfied 
with one bowlful when that famous 


“But dear! I’m sure you're not leaving any of your Wheaties.” 


“second helping” flavor goes to 
work on the appetite. Have lots of 
milk, fruit, and Wheaties, ‘‘Break- 
fast of Champions.” 


SOM ‘putts HAIR 


HALO GLORIFIES IT! 


Here’s why your very first Halo Shampoo 
leave your hair aglow with natural luster! 
1. Halo reveals the true natural beauty of your hair the 
very first time you use it...leaves it shimmering with 
glorious dancing highlights. 

2. Even finest soaps leave dingy soap-film on hair, But 
Halo contains no soap...made with a new type pat- 
ented ingredient it cannot leave soap-film! 


3. Needs no lemon or vinegar after-rinse ... Halo 
rinses away, quickly and completely! 


4. Makes oceans of rich, fragrant lather, in hardest 
water ... leaves hair sweet, naturally radiant! 


5. Carries away unsightly loose dandruff like magic! 
6. Lets hair dry soft and manageable, easy to curl! 
Get Halo Shampoo today...in 10¢ or larger sizes. 
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“Uncle Walter always dresses up for din- 
ner when there’s Kre-Me! for dessert!” 


RECIPE ON PACKAGE 


Somehow Uncle Wal- 
ter got the idea that 
Kre-Mel is a rare and 
costly delicacy. Don't 
tet's tell him it is one of 
the most inexpensive 
and easily prepared 
desserts knowr; and 
that all grocers sell it, 


res oe 
D F- ind extrose 


AT ALL GROCERS 


LEMON PIE FILLING » VANILLA » CARAMEL 
CHOCOLATE and PEPPERMINT CHOCOLATE. 


5 FINE FLAVORS 


1945 


28 August 26, 


Jailbreakers’ Jinx 


The master of deception 
who talks about the seem- 
ingly impossible feats of 
famous magicians is Walter 
B. Gibson, He discusses 


ENOLOGISTS frankly ad- 
mit that it is practically 
il 


impossible to build a 
that prisoners can’t b: 
out of, one way or another. 


But inmates Foudini’s cele- 
seem to forget brated “Chi- 
the discourag- nese Water Tor- 


ture Cell” and 
Hardeen’s 
“Miik Can Es- 
cape” and re- 
lates the 
complicated 
maneuvers 


ing truth of a 
statement at- 
tributed to vet- 
eran prisoners 
at Sing Sing, 
New York’s 
well-known 


penitentiary. these brothers 
The saying is went through 
this: “Getting to keep anyone 
out is one else from know- 
thing; staying ing the secrets 
out is another.” of their profes- 
Very few of s-on, 

the men who 

shoot, or SINCE ancient 
scheme, their times jewels 
way out of —in the imagi- 


prison get away with it. 
They find it impossible to 
beat the “jailbreakers’ jinx.” 

This tribute to the skill 
and enterprise of the coun- 
try’s cops is the subject of 
one of the features in the 
coming issue of The Amer- 
ican Weekly. You'll get a 
kick out of the real-life 
drama of many an exciting 
jailbreak that got the men 
who engineered them no- 


nation of the superstitious— 
have had the power of good 
and evil. Cold reasoning in- 
dicates that the soft glow of 
a pearl or-the brilliant 
sparkle of a diamond can- 
not bring its wearer either 
luck or misfortuné, But the 
history of certain gems 
seems to prove, beyond 
reasonable doubt, that they 
carry a be- 
nign, or an 


where ` ex- evil, fate. In 
cept back be- the coming 
hind the jssue of The 
bars. American 
Weekly 

HEN Princess 
great Amelie 
magicians — K arapow 


like Houdini 
and Hardeen 
die, do the 
secrets of their most spec- 
tacular and baffling tricks 
die with them? ‘Only an 
authority on magic could 
answer that question—and |gs" 
he has, in next week's issue |i 
of The American Weekly. i 


writes about 
several 
precious 
baubles that ‘brought their 
owners good Juck—and bad. 


MAKE YOUR TIRES 
° 
LAST! 
Take: care of your tires and 
they’Il take care of you. 
Tires are still scarce and it 
only makes sense to see that 
underinflation doesn’t ruin 
those you have. 

Here's a tip. After you 
inflate your tires, seal each 
valve with an airtight cap. 
It’s not only how much air you 


put in a tire, 
ab 
eE 


Money Filled 
the Strects 
Wren the Japs got out 

of Rangoon they left, 
along with a hatred for 
them and all they stand for 
thousands of native “m 
lionaires.” Some of the 
streets of the battered Eur- 
mese city literally were 
filled with billions of dollars’ 
worth of rupee notes. 
Youngsters played with 


but how much 


‘Noted Doctor's Powder Preparation 


‘your and your f: 


flea parties 


Boss, I’m sick and tired of being a 


flea lunch . . . and playing host to 
a‘ band of capering critters. Let’s 
give "em the old ONE-TWO! 

ONE—In my bath, use Sergeant’s 
SKIP-FLEA Soap; it makes a clean 
sweep of fleas, and soothes my skin. 

TWO-—Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA 
Powder kills fleas and flea eggs, 
nips new arrivals. Dust it into my 
coat and my undersides every week. 

Get SKIP-FLEA at the drug or 
pet store, Boss, and ask for a copy 
of the FREE new Sergeant’s Dog 
Book, of send this coupon. 


y 4 f ff Ff f “ 
Sergeants aol 2 


Dept. 20-H-1, Richmond 20, Va» Send 
the FREE 40-page iffustrated Dog Book d 
to: 


È Namo. 
Bi 
[] Address. 
City Stato 
amw 4 mg 4 


Te got that flea- @: 
free feeling-May, 


NEW! SULFADRUG 
FORMULA FOR 
ATHLETES FOOT! 


itching, Red, Raw, Cracked Or Peeling 
Skin Between Toes Or On The Feet 


FOOTSTEPS 
THAT 
PERIL 

THE WHOLE 

FAMILY! 


oo 


face 
n. Don’t let 
’s fect be in- 


ANGER lurks on e 
not hygienica 1 


nil 


basketfuls of the currency. stays in that | fected by the spores of this l 
Street cleaners washed the counts. acer i enemy. Millions have th 

ao e sealing uni ae er 
bills into the gutters and inside oll stondord 1 Boas th hel pene 


Schrader Caps 


down the sewers. Some 
people papered the walls of 
their houses with the things. 
But, for all their “wealth,” 
the owners of the money 
were broke. 


The Japs printed the 
rupees and brought them 
into Burma by the bale, 
They forced the natives to 
accept the money and just 
about cleaned out the city’s 
shops and warehouses. 


Even when, they were the 
masters of Rangoon their 
printing press currency was 
worth little. A cake of soap 
cost 150 rupees—about $45, 
A haircut came to $30 and 
a shave $15. 

During the Jap occupa- 
tion it was a chore to carry 
enough rupees for a fore- 
noon’s shopping. House- 
wives starting out with the 
Burmese equivalent of 
$5,000 would run out of 
money by the time they had 
bought a cut of tough meat, 
a few vegetables and a few 
odds and ends. 

The citizens of Rangoon 
don’t need any financial ex- | 
pert to explain to them thait 
inflation is bad business. 


Get a set today 
and RIDE TOMORROW! 


ee ea 


FOR CLEANING AND 
The standard,fool- PAINTING 


proof paint thinner 

for oil paints, enamels, varnishes. 
Cleans and deodorizes furniture, 
floors, woodwork, bathtubs, toilets, 
bed springs, paint brushes, etc. 
American Turpentine 
Farmers Association, 
Valdosta, Georgia 


ht it if you have it. 
new powder prepar 
noted authority on disc 


in com- 
ctions fre- 
Athlete’s 


s Sulfa Solyex 
nso itching. 


seriy 
quiring it. Use e 
as directed. 


e 
Sorver 


Also for Athlete’s Foot —Dr. Scholl's 
SOLVEX—Liquid or Ointment. 50¢ 


At Intervals, apply fragrant Palmer's SKIN 


| SUCCESS Bleach Cream (medicated) to lighten, 


fade freckles, to hotp skin look softer, smoother. 
younger. Too, Palmer's SKIN SUCCESS Bleach 
Cream helps dry up pimples externally caused, 
and toosen blackheads. 25c, plus So tax. Cau- 
tion: Use only ag directed. To complete com- 
plexion beauty uso Palmer's SKIN SUCCESS 
Soap (effectively medicated). 250. At toiletry 
counters or from Æ. T. Browne Brug Company. 
127 Water Street. New York 5, N. Y. 
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-BIRDS EYE FROSTED FOODS 


The jobs that came 


IWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, far north in the Arctic, 
a man from the States watched an Eskimo 
catch a fish. 


The Eskimo jerked the fish out of a hole in the 
ice. The fish flew through the air, landed with a 
“splat!”—and lay there with hardly a wiggle. 


It didn’t wiggle, because it was frozen stiff as 
a poker! In the 50-below Arctic cold, it had frozen 
almost the instant it hit the ice. 


Right then and there a whole new industry 
was born! 


For the man from the States was Clarence Birds- 
eye, a scientist. He discovered that the Eskimo’s 
quick-frozen fish kept their fresh flavor and tex- 
ture for months. But he didn’t just marvel at this. 
In typical American fashion he went home and 
did something about it. 


Result—a new food miracle.,.Birds Eye Frosted 
Foods! Seafoods, poultry, meats, fruits, vegetables 
—quick-frozen to retain their fresh flavor indefi- 
nitely. Now people could have their choice of 
farm-fresh and ocean-fresh foods in any season. 


With the growth of Birds Eye Frosted Foods, 
have come into being many jobs for many people 
—jobs that didn’t exist before. Work for farmers, 


work in fisheries, in packing and packaging plants 
...jobs building machinery and freezer cabinets. 
More and more jobs, year after year, as the busi- 
ness expanded...spreading out across the nation, 
creating purchasing power and security. 


To most Americans this seems the right way to 
make jobs. They know that there must be steady 
employment after the war, for those who want to 
work. They believe this nced can be met in the 
typical American way... with expanding business 
in present products, enterprises in new products, 
the development of new industries... fostered by 
the get-up-and-go of American businessmen. 


And this need can be mct . . . provided laws and 
regulations governing business recognize the 
value of initiative and the incentive of a fair re- 
ward. There must, naturally, be rules . . . but not 
the kind that stifle business spirit and hinder the 
job-making plans of business enterprise. If they 
do stifle business, the alternative would probably 
be Government relief projects to make up the 
jobs—perhaps including yours. 

The choice is partly in your hands. For, through 
your opinions and representatives, you make the 
rules and regulations under which business oper- 
ates. 


out of a hole in the ice 


Remember this . . . and as any legislative measure 
arises which might affect jobs, make the answer 
to this question the basis of your stand upon it: 
“Will this measure result in making more jobs 
the way Americans want their jobs made?” 


On your decision may depend your future op- 
portunity—your future job. 


A Step Toward Making Jobs 


Do you know about C.E.D.—the Committee fur 
Fconomic Development? 

It is a nonprofit, nonpolitical organization, 
formed two years ago by American businessmen. 
Its purpose is to encourage every business, large 
or small, to plan boldly and prepare now for the 
production and distribution of needed civilian 
goods .., and thus to speed reconversion and 
provide postwar employment without serious 
interruption. 

General Foods is working with C.E.D., and 
urges that you do, too. There are C.E.D. commit- 
ices in 2800 counties and communities. Whether 
you have a factory, store, or other business, your 
local committee will give you all possible help in 
carrying on/your postwar planning. Check with 
CED. now. 


ARE PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS—AND AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 


‘I like your dresses, 
suits and coats’ 


writes a customer of 
=P _fanefryant 


For many years Į looked in vain for a 
place where clothes for tall stout women 
could be purchased. Then one day I 
dissovered Lane Bryant and became 
your customer. For over 15 years I have 
ordered from you. I like your dresses, 
suits, coats, hats and everything else. 

Mrs. Ivan A. Wetmore, Youngstown, O. 


J 


poe 


“Your 
styles are 
always 


becoming” 


I like Lane Bryant goods 
because you are the only firm 
who can fit me perfectly and 
who offers me styles that are 
very young and slenderizing. 
I still have several dresses I 
bought from you over a year 
ago. They are in fine condition 
and continue to wear well. 

Miss Ruth Wadkins, 
Centralia, Ill. 


The very latest fashions, 
accurate, dependable service, 
quality fabrics—the name 
“Lane Bryant” means all this 
to me, Your styles are always 
becoming to all stout women. 
These are reasons why year 
after year I have done all my 
shopping with your company. 

Mrs. Willie Iola Fedrick, 
Wayland, Mo. 


752 E. MARKET 5T., DEPT. 46 
INDIANAPOLIS 17, 'NDIANA 


Lane ryant 


SO FEW...doing SO MUCH...for SO MANY! 


To the boy wounded in battle (your son? your brother? 
your husband?) ...her cap is a halo. She is the hero’s 
heroine... yet no bugle blows, no medal glows as she 
answers his call. : 

Her wish is that she had more hands with which to 
heal the scars of war. Yours can help, by handling 
home emergencies. Learn how... learn now, by tak- 
ing a Home Nursing Course through your 
local Red Cross. 


THE WOUNDED THANK YOU...SO DO THE MAKERS OF RY-KRISP 


Back to School 


It’s Smart to Be Well Groomed These Days. 
Sport Shoes Are Out for Good, So Start 
School With Clean Ones. 


By URSULA TROW 
ITH the ringing of 
school bells all over 

the land, you’ve got to 
harness yourself into a 
stricter routine than the 
one you’ve been used to 
during vacation. You'll have 
to get up earlier, reorganize 
your bathing and dressing 
routine, and economize your 
time so that attention is 
given where it is needed. 

Some grooming points 
should be attended to before 
school begins, or you'll 
never make your first class 
in time, or, if you make it, 
you'll look like Farmer 
Jones’ scarecrow, and that’s 
no way to start a new 
school year. 


Take a Look 


Wars happened to 
your hair while you 
were vacationing? Has_ it 
grown long and straggly? 
It probably needs a good 
trimming or shaping and 
possibly an entirely new 
permanent wave. 

Have you allowed the sun 
to dry your hair into an un- 
manageable mass? Get at it 
with oil treatments, but 
quick. 

What about its style? Has 
it just grown, like Topsy, 
and lost any semblance to 
good grooming and. neat- 
ness? Try a new part, 
place curls another way, 
take more care to set it 
right, brush it regularly. 

What’s happened to your 
dresses since you last wore 


Dirty 


them? Your slacks and 
shorts were swell the sum- 
mer through, but now 
you’re disciplining yourself 
to become a young lady. 
You wear simple,-clean and 
becoming clothes. You may 
have grown this summer, 
so if your dresses are tight, 
don’t wear them before you 
let out the seams. You don’t 
want to look like squeezed 
liverwurst in your clothes. 

Shorts and slacks didn’t 
need much care, but dresses 
do fo look right. Lay your 
clothes out the night before. 
Have them ready to wear. 
That means no wrinkles, no 
missing buttons, no dirty 
collars and cuffs. 

And your shoes. Dirty 
sport shoes are out for 
good. Yours should be clean 
and neat at all times, well 
soled and heeled, and suited 
to your foot. Clean and neat 
are- what your stockings 
should be, too. So take care 
of them. 


Be Pretty 


AKE-UP can be cut 

down to just lipstick 
for school days. Have your 
face clean and healthy look- 
ing. Your suntan will carry 
you through several 
months, and when that goes 
try just a dusting of face 
powder on your peaches- 
and-cream complexion. More 
than that just isn’t pretty 
on you, and even if you’re 
the smartest in your class, 
what good is it unless 
you're pretty too? 


Pretty Arms for You 


SHORT sleeves will prob- 
ably be fashionable right 
through the autumn and 
winter, so if you intend to 
wear them you must give 
some extra attention to your 
arms and elbows, Just as 
you kept your legs fuzz-free 
the summer: through, so 
your’arms must be immacu- 
lately clean. A good depila- 
tory will de-fuzz your. arms 
in short order and leave 
them satin smooth. 

Elbows usually need spe- 
cial care. If you have al- 
ways scrubbed them with 
lots of soap and water, and 
if you have refrained: from 
using them as chin sup- 


porters, you won't have 
coarse and ugly elbows, But 
even so, they may need a 
little extra attention now 
that they’re out in the open. 
So go at them with a rich 
cream especially made for 
dry, parched skin and mas- 
sage it into. your. elbows. 
And if the elbows. have a 
muddy: look; use. a little 
lemon or bleaching cream. 
Your arms to be beautiful 
should not have a ghostly 
pallor. Of course, you would 
prefer a healthier look. You 
can put- a synthetic suntan 
on them. But be sure the 
make-up you use doesn’t 
come off on your dresses. 


Ouomight 


LOVELIER HAIR FOR YOU! 


ANN § 
DVORAK 


REPUBLIC 
Picture 
Star 


Send for this m= 
3-WAY MEDICINAL 
TREATMENT 


You, too, can look lovelier, more glamor- 
ous with one overnight application’ of 
Glover's for natural color-tones, sparkling 
highlights, the soft beauty of hair well- 
groomed, Try all three of these famous 
Glover's _preparations—Glover's original 
Mange Medicine — GLO-VER_ Beauty 
Shampoo— Glover’s Imperial Hair Dress. 
Use separately, or in the complete 3-Way 
Medicinal Treatment. Ask for the regular 
sizes at any Drug Store or Drug Counter 
today! 


GLOVER’S 


with massage for DANDRUFF, ANNOYING 
SCALP and EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 


FREE TRIAL SIZE 
Send Coupon for all 
three products in her- 
metically-sealed bot- 
tles, with complete 
Instructions for Glo- 
vers 3-Way Treat- 
ment, and useful 
FREE booklet, “The 
Scientific Care of 
Scalp and Hair,” 


Glover's, 101 W. 3ist St., Dept. 338 
New York 1, N, Y. 


Send Free Trial Application in three hermatic- 
ally sealed bottles, with informative booklet, in 
plain wrapper by return mail. I enclose 10¢ to 
cover cost of packaging and postage. 


ENJOY HAPPY LIFE 
AND ENERGY 


take this 
MGH ENER 
TONIC 


Now is the time to 
take good-tasting Scott’s Emulsion. 
It helps tone up the system, build 
stamina, energy and resistance 
when you feel “dragged out” and 
rundown—and your diet lacks the 
natural A & D Vitamins and the 
energy-building natural oils you 
need. Remember—many doctors 
recommend economical Scott’s. 
Enjoy a happier, more active 
Ay summer—buy today! 


a TY SCOTT'S 
[| EMULSION 


mace YEAR-ROUND TONIC 


DOCTORS HAIL NEW DISCOVERY 
TREATMENT FOR BURNS, SCALDS 


Relieves burn pain almost instantly. 
NEW SCOTT’S OINTMENT with 
cod liver oil containing natural A and 
D Vitamins ends burn misery... pro- 
motes rapid healing. Soothes minor 
cuts and skin irritations. Handy tube! 


ADVERTISEMENT 


PERSONAL 


Dear Aunt Emma— 
I have traveled far and wide and have yet to 
find anything to match your cooking. That kinds 

makes me a connoisseur, don’t you think? 
Now there’s a Modern Trend toward Light- 
weight Stationery, SKY-RITE meets the trend 
completely. Its lightness, whiteness, -crispness 
will amaze you. Smart, convenient and eco- 
nomical. SKY-RITE for Air Mail. SKY-RITE 

for all correspondence. At all good stores, 

Your loving nephew 

SYLVESTER SKYRITE 
P.S. Address a Post Card to “Aunt Emma” 
c/o Sky-Rite, 74 Varick St., New York 13, 
N.Y., asking for a sample sheet & envelope of 

R] 


S 
Sky-Rito Trade Mark Reg. U. S, Pat, O8, 


sars I ONM Tufi 


STARRING IN “THE VIRGINIAN 


a Paramount Picture in Technicolor 


wt bc Ma 
SONNY: Hi, there, Mr. Quaker, how’s America’s favorite breakfast producer? 
Seems like your “food shot from guns” is as famous as any Hollywood star. 


QUAKER MAN: Yes, Sonny, “food shot from guns” is popular with millions. 
And why not? It’s the world’s tastiest ready-to-eat cereal. You see, we actually 
load giant guns with plump, sun-ripened grains of rice. Then—BANG! BANG! 
—they’re exploded 8 times normal size...as tender and crisp as nuts in Novem- 
ber! With milk and fruit you’ve got a breakfast de-luxe! 


SONNY: Why, just the sight of those glorified grains makes my mouth water! 


QUAKER MAN: They’re good, too, for an active 
fellow like you, Sonny. You see, Quaker Puffed 
Rice Sparkies have natural grain amounts of Vita- 
min Bi, Niacin and Iron restored. That’s why 
they’re in a Basic 7 Food Group according to War- 
time Nutrition Standards. And, don’t forget they’re 
NOT RATIONED! 


SONNY: That’s a happy thought! I’m putting in my 
order for more Quaker Puffed Rice Sparkies now. 


~<a 


Moun... 


that’s all you need know 
about stockings 


....because the name "Mojed” is 
the seal of the maker’s integrity. It 
means long-established highest 
standards in knitting, testing, ex- 
amining, finishing. No wonder 
that millions of women who 
ask for Mojud stockings have 
made Mojud one of Ameri- 
ca’s largest selling brands. 
At better stores everywhere 


He BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


TRADE MARK REG. 
© 1945, MOJUO HOSIERY CO., ING.» We Y. Ce 


SEAL-COTE 


POLISH PROTECTION 


Makes iam 
MANICURES 


LAST LONGER 


Brush over nails daily 
Only 25¢ and 35¢ 
Everywhere 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTI 


New Creme Shampoo 


TINTS HAIR 
LUXURIOUSLY 


to Natural, Youthful Looking Shade 


Glorious, youthful, natural 

appearing hair can now be 

yours in New 22 minute home 

trial. Get Tintz Creme Sham- 

Re the new, amazing Hair 
jori; 


Justrous, soft, easy to manag 
Hair ook YOUNG Again. No aed look. 
Caution: Use only as directed on label. - 
plete satisfaction guaranteed. $1.00 plus tax 
at most drug and department stores. 

I CREME SHAMPOO 

HAIR. COLORING 

—or for just a tiny touch of delightful color 
and extra lustre as you shampoo, get TINTZ 
Color Shampoo Cake. No Soap Film. No 
Look. Economical—50c, plus tax everywhere. 
If not at your dealer’s, order direct from Tintz, 
Co., Dept. 97-B, 205 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


alcum, See how it soothes, 


Helge telieve discomiort of heat 

rash, chafing—keeps baby cool, 
comfortable, happy. Absor! 

moisture, guards against irri- 

tation. FREE talcum ‘sampic, 

Write Cuticura, Dept. A-87, Malden, Mass. 


FRAGRANT e MILDLY MEDICATED 


War Bonds pave roads to Victory 


The Late Vegetables 
Are Delicious — 


By FLORENCE BROBECK 
Women’s Editor 
THERE is an earthy good- 

ness to the late vege- 
tables—beets, cabbage, tur- 
nips, parsnips, eggplant, 
cauliflower, squash, onions 
—which the more tender 
and delicate early-summer 
greens never quite develop. 
The flavor and staunch 
character of 
these hearty 
vegetables make 
them important 
enough for 
whole meals. 
Baked or scal- 
loped, deep-fat 
fried or cooked 
in a casserole, 
they combine 
well with small 
amounts of left- 
over meat, or 
cheese or tomato 
sauce, with 
crumbs and 
gravy to make 
hearty and fill- 
ing dishes which 
are especially 
satisfying. 
Gather them 
in your garden. 
Select them at 
the grocer’s and 
the market, and 
plan meals which 
give these nour- 
ishing, delicious 
vegetables the importance 
they deserve in ti: menu. 
Here are recipes the fam- 
ily will like: 


Shuck Beans 


‘ALL beans, called shuck 

beans in some parts of 
the country, are in the mar- 
ket now and are ready in 
many gardens. They are big 
mealy beans, some white, 
some pink-spotted. All of 
them are delicious eating if 
they are cooked by slow 
methods such as in this 
recipe: 
tablespoons margarine 
pound delicatessen meat 
cups fresh beans 
teaspoon garlic salt 
tablespoon minced 
parsley 
onton 
cup water 
tablespoon vinegar or 
tablespoons wine 
Salt and pepper 

Wash the beans, shell 
them and wash them again. 
Cut any delicatessen meat 
such as ham-sausage or the 
canned varieties in cubes, 
mince the onion. Melt the 
margarine in a heavy sauce- 
pan, add the meat and onion 
and brown a littie. Add the 
beans and the rest of the in- 
gredients. Cover the pan 
tightly and cook till the 
beans are tender, about 40 
minutes. Four servings. 


Scalloped Turnips 


WASH turnips, pare them 
and slice them thin. 
Put a layer of them in a 
one-quart baking dish with 
salt, pepper and a little 
grated cheese. Repeat the 
layers till the dish is filled. 
Then pour over it one cup 
of white sauce, or gravy. 
Sprinkle the top with 
crumbs. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven (250 Deg. F.) till 
tender and the top is 
browned. Four to six serv- 
ings in this casserole. 


Rap 


PH HN 


Household 2g 


To Cook the 


HESE are simple but de- 


licious dishes. Try the 
different varieties of squash 
now available. 

The patty pan or scal- 
loped squash is, easily pre- 
pared. Wash the squash, 
cut them in quarters, and 
peel and remove the seeds. 
Then cut in cubes. Put in 
a saucepan, add boiling 
salted water to cover and 
boil gently 20 to 30 minutes. 
Drain, squeeze out the 
water, mash and reheat 
with two or three table- 
spoons of butter or marga- 
rine. Add salt and pepper. 
Serve hot. One or two 
squash make four servings. 

Acorn Squash 
ASH these delicious 
small squash. Cut 
them in halves lengthwise 
and remove the seeds. Set 
them in a baking pan, 
spread ` them with butter 
or margarine, add salt and 
pepper, a few grains of 
nutmeg and a sprinkling of 

sugar or corn syrup. 

Bake in a moderate oven 
(350 Deg. F,) till the squash 
are well browned and ten- 


Squash Family 


der. Season again with 
salt and pepper and a little 
butter and serve; one or 
two pieces in a serving. 


Zucchini 


we this green Italian 
squash but do not peel 
it. Slice thin (about one- 
fourth inch), and place in 
a baking pan or casserole, 
with a tablespoon or two of 
cooking oil or melted mar- 
garine or butter poured 
over. Add a few grains of 
pepper, salt, a small sliver 
of garlic or a sprinkle of 
garlic salt. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350 Deg. F.) 
30 minutes or longer, till 
the squash is tender. One 
or two zucchini make four 
servings. 

Or fry the sliced zucchini 
in a little olive oil, with gar- 
lic salt or one or two small 
slivers of garlic. 

My favorite New York 
Italian restaurant cuts the 
zucchini in lengthwise 
strips, dips them in sea- 
soned flour, and fries them 
in deep hot fat. They are 
crisp on the outside, ten- 
der inside. 


Two Cauliflower Recipes 


ILLING dishes the fam- 
ily will like are these two 
made with cauliflower: 
Cauliflower Fritters 
1 or 2 heads cauliflower 
2 tablespoons flour 
1 tablespoon butter 
% cup milk 
1 egg yolk 
Shortening or oil for 
deep-frying 
Trim the cauliflower, 
stand it upside down in cold 
water a few minutes, rinse 
and separate into small 
flowerettes. Cook in salted 
boiling water to cover six 


to eight minutes. Drain and 
let cool. 

For one quart of flower- 
ettes, make a batter by mix- 
ing the flour and melted 
butter smoothly, then stir- 
ring in the milk and the 
beaten egg yolk. Dip the 
flowerettes into the batter, 
then fry them golden brown 
in deep, hot fat. Drain on 
thick layers of paper towel- 
ing. Serve hot. i 
cheese or tomato sauce is 
delicious with these. Six 
servings. 

Instead of batter, dip the 
pieces of cauliflower into 


Imanac 


beaten egg mixed with a 
little water, then into sea- 
soned crumbs, and into the 
egg again. Fry as described. 


Cauliflower au Gratin 
REPARE flowerettes as 
in the fritter recipe. Boil 
them and drain. Then mix 
with: 
1 cup white sauce 
% cup crumbs 
¥ cup grated cheese 
Pour into a greased cas- 
serole. Sprinkle a little ex- 
tra cheese on top and bake 
15 minutes in a moderate 
oven (350 Deg. F.). Six 
servings in this. 


Eggplant Fritters 


1 large eggplant 
1 egg 
% cup cake flour 
2 teaspoons 
baking powder 
1 small onion 
% teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon pepper 
% teaspoon pow- 
dered thyme 
1 tablespoon 
margarine 
Shortening for 
deep frying 
Wash the egg- 
plant, peel it and 
cook it whole in 
boiling salted water 
until tender. Drain 
it well, mash it and 
let cool. Add the 
beaten egg yolk and 
mix well, then beat 
in the flour and 
baking powder 
sifted together, the 
finely minced onion, 
salt, pepper and 
thyme. Mix well, 
then add the melted margar- 
ine. Beat the egg white 
stiff and fold into the batter. 
Melt shortening in a me- 
dium-sized frying pan or 
heavy saucepan to give a 


- depth of one to two inches 


of hot fat. Heat to bubbling. 
then drop the batter by the 
spoonful into it, two to four 
patties at a time. Lift them 
out as soon as browned, 
drain on thick paper towel- 
ing, but keep them hot. 
Serve hot with grated 
cheese or cheese sauce. 
Four to six servings. 


Fried Green Tomatoes 


6 large green tomatoes 
Pepper 

% cup cornmeal 

% cup flour 

¥% teaspoon ground cloves 

% teaspoon salt 

4 tablespoons shortening 

2 tablespoons fortified 
margarine . 

Wash the tomatoes, do 
not peel them, slice about 
one-half inch thick. Sprinkle 
them with pepper and salt. 
Mix the cornmeal, flour and 
ground cloves. Dip the 
sliced tomatoes in this. Melt 
the shortening and mar- 
garine in a large heavy fry- 
ing pan and cook the slices 
slowly till well cooked 
through and crispy brown 
on both sides. Six servings. 


Fried Parsnips 
\W Ase medium sized par- 

snips and cook them 
in boiling salted water till 
tender. Drain them and 
scrape off the skins. Cut 
them in thick lengthwise 
slices, dredge them with 
flour and brown in hot but- 
ter or margarine. Drain on 
thick layers of paper tow- 


eling. Pepper them and 
serve hot. 
Very young  parsnips 


should be boiled a few min- 
utes, then fried whole in 
deep, hot fat. 


Bake thia 
Pout Pincher 


coe With 


Pillsburu's Best 


You BAKE YOUR BEST WITH 
PILLSBURY'S BEST 


ints! 
eating and plenty of it—all for so few red points! 


Mighty fine 
Fast and easy 3 
A complete one-dish 


ith PILLSBURY’S Best FLOUR- 
S nae pee eee dinner, or aes 
itch to PILLSBURY’S Best for all your boking as set A ig! 
ee d bread, flakier piscuits, pies and caka a Ser 
Tolking reputations. You bake your best with Pillsbury 


Ann Pillsbury’s CRUSTY CORN PIE 


it right from the skillet, if you like 


acomplete point-miser meal . - . serve t ase 
Bake at 400° F. for 35 to 40 minutes 
Brown together in Gabe 
10-inch skillet . ------ 4 Po ore tat j 
.. 44 cup finely diced onion 
SEONG { cup finely diced celery 
\ cup finely diced green pepper 


canned tomatoes 
4 cup drained, whole kernel corn 


until thickened and top with Corn 
Meal Biscuits. 


CORN MEAL BISCUITS 


3 34 sifted_PILLSBURY’S BEST 
4 Sift together 34 Bariched FLOUR A 
214 teaspoons baking powder 


Blend in .. “4 
Cutin..-- > 


cup milk al at once; 
fiour is dampened. 
PARETE over meat and vege- 
le mixture, 
ely hot oven (400° F.) for 
"35 to 40 minutes 


2 Add..--- x 


Bake ..---- 


Guiched Flour 


* for Guaranteed Boking 


Dishes From the Garden 


HERE are two good dishes 
made with cabbage. 

Cabbage au Gratin 
cups chopped cabbage 
large onion 
Celery leaves 
teaspoon dill seeds 
cup white sauce 
tablespoons grated 
cheese 
hard-cooked egg 
Crumbs and margarine 
Paprika 

Wash firm white cabbage, 
look it over carefully, cut 
it in quarters and put 
through the food chopper 
to make three cupfuls. 
Grind the- washed and 
peeled onion and a few cel- 
ery leaves. Combine with 
the cabbage and cover with 
a little salted boiling water 
and let boil, uncovered, 
three minutes. Drain, add 
the dill seeds, white sauce 
and cheese. Turn this into 
a well-greased casserole. 
Cover with sliced egg. Top 
with crumbs, dot with forti- 


D Hw 


H AHA 


fied margarine and sprinkle 
with paprika. Heat in a 
moderate oven (350 Deg. F.) 
till the crumbs are golden 
brown, about 15 minutes. 
Five or six main dish serv- 
ings in this. 


Italian Cabbage 
1 or 2 heads cabbage 
Salt and pepper. 
3 cup grated Parmesan 
cheese 
1 cup buttered crumbs 
1 cup stock or bouillon 
from cubes 
Wash the cabbage, look 
it over, then chop or grind 
enough to make one quart. 
Season with salt and pep- 
per. Arrange a layer of the 
cabbage in a greased baking 
dish; cover with a thin 
layer of crumbs and cheese; 
alternate the layers till all 
the cabbage is used. Pour 
the stock or bouillon into 
the dish. Have the top layer 
crumbs and cheese. Bake in 
a moderate oven (350 Deg. 
F.) 30 minutes. Six servings. 


BACK RECIPES FOR NEW ALMANACKERS 


“Stick-to-the-Ribs” Dishes 
“Meatless Meal” Recipes 

21 Almanac Candy Recipes 
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Canning and Drying Recipes 


ew England Recipes 


Other charts include new ones: DESSERT SWEETS, SALADS 
AND DRESSINGS; VEGETABLE COOKERY, LET’S EAT FISH, 


EGGS for EVERY MEAL 


MEAT for FAMILY 


MEALS. 


r NE 
SELECTED FOREIGN RECIPES, WAFFLES TO- 
PASTRY. 


pt of a three-cent stamp for each. 
ly. 
ALMANAC RECIPES DEPARTMENT 
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Sew for Fall 


PATTERN 3710—A real “find” 
of a jumper and blouse—becom- 
ing to everyone. Sizes 34 to 46. 
Size 36, jumper, 2% yards 39- 
inch fabrie; blouse, 2% yards. 
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PATTERN 3772—The button- 
front “open-out” dress is a real 
al. Spreads flat for easy iron- 
ing. Choice of short, three-quar- 
ter, or cap sleeves.’ Sizes 14 to 
20, 32 to 42. Size 16, 3 yards 
39-inch fabric. 

PATTERN 3055—A doll she'll 
always remember; with yarn 
hair her “mama” can braid. 
You'll enjoy sewing it. Pattern 
of doll only; complete directions. 

Price of each pattern 20c (in 
coins). 
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WEEKLY 
T h Avenue, New 

York il, New York. 

Due to customs restrictions, 

Canadian orders cannot be filled. 
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DENTIST OFFERS YO 
SAFE WAY TO ERASE 


yA 


If your teeth are discolored from 

smoking—learn these new facts: 

1 You probably brush your teeth 
less than 1 minute. 

2 Most dentifrices foam up and 
disperse—lose their brighten- 
ing action—in even less time. 

3 lodent No. 2 has a clinging 
action that may double the time 
you polish your teeth—compact 
texture clings to each bristle to 
make a gentle smudge eraser. 

See how it helps reveal the natural 

sparkle of your teeth. It’s made by 

a dentist. Get lodent No. 2 today. 


Tooth Paste or Powder’ 
for teeth hard to bryten 


Millions of people with teeth 


easy to bryten like lodent No. 1 


ITS S0 EASY 70 KEEP 
SNAPSHOTS. 
wiTH WUACE 
MOUNTING CORNERS 


keep negative under pi 


of... and they cost 
only 10c for 100 


In Black, White, Gray, 
Green, Red, Sepia, Ivory, 
Baby Pink, Baby Blue, and 
Victory 10c for 60 corners 
in Gold and Silver. At 
5c & 10c Stores, Drug, Cam- 
era and Department Stores. 
Ace Art Co, Reading, Mass, 


BEFORE ITS LOST OR DAMAGED... 


QUICK POWDER 


IN TH 
YELLOW 
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Try It 

This Week 

For | HOT STARCH 
Wonderful | IN 30 SECONDS 
Ironing 


DOES MOREN 
JUST STARCH 


Make a habit of buying War Bonds 


er—your first 
cake! 


Think of it—no creaming! Beating time cut qualities — fine, even grain, soft downy texture. 


$ an eye- 
Swans Down 


To mix a cake with such unbelievable speed 


—and to have it turn out delicious beyond in half! Fewer dishes to wash! And Swans 

words—no wonder women gasp over this revo- Down “‘Mix-Easy” cakes actually are richer— Try this new “Mix-Easy” Fudge Nut Cake— 

more moist, tender, and luscious—and theykeep perfect for taking to picnics, for outdoor sup- 

pers, or summer evening refreshments. Remem- 
Yet in spite of that quick mixing and brief ber—Swans Down guarantees every ‘“Mix- 

beating, you get all the famous Swans Down Easy” recipe—bu not with any other flour. 


lutionary new method! 


You will, too, when you make your first cake longer, too! 
with Swans Down and a Swans Down “Mix- 
Easy” recipe. 


"Beatin 
cut in half” 


No creaming! 


“Fewer dishes 
to wash!" 


‘Richer taste!” 


"Keeps fresh 
longer ! 


Preparations: Have the shortening at room temperature. 
Grease 13x9x2-inch pan, line bottom with waxed paper, and 
grease again. Start oven for moderate heat (375°F.). Sift 
flour once before measuring. Use Swans Down Cake Flour. 
(More women choose Swans Down than, all other packaged 
cake flours put together.) All measurements are level. 
Measure into sifter: 114 cups milk 
2 cups sifted Swans 1 teaspoon vanilla 

Down Cake Fiour 2 eggs, unbeaten 

(end betntre/its 3 squares Baker's Unsweet- 

Swans Down) ened Chocolate, melted 


1 teaspoon soda 1 cup finely chopped nuts 
34 teaspoon salt 


a Note: Corn syrup or hone; 
Measure Inte bowk may replace 14 of sugar. Use 
34 cup vegetable 34 cup syrup or honey and 34 
shortening cup sugar; decrease milk to 1 
cup. Mix syrup with milk. 
Havs rendy: Also 34 cup Baker’s Cocoa 
1}4 cups brown sugar, may be substituted for choco- 
firmly packed late; sift with dry ingredients. 


Now—Swans Down's “Mix-Easy” Part! 

(Mix by hand or with electric mixer on low speed.) Stir or 
mix shortening just to soften. Sift in dry ingredients. Add 
brown sugar—force through sieve to remove lumps, if neces- 
sary. Add 14 of milk, the vanilla, and the eggs. Mix until 
all flour is dampened; then beat 1 minute. Add remaining 
milk and blend. Add chocolate and beat 2 minutes longer. 
(Count only actual beating time. Or count beating strokes. 
Allow at least 100 full strokes per minute. Scrape bowl and 
spoon or beater often.) Add nuts. Turn batter into pan. 


Baking: Bake in a moderate oven (375°F.) 35 minutes, or 
until done. Serve without frosting; sprinkle top with confec- 
tioners’ sugar. Or spread with Coffee Nut Icing; decorate edge 
of icing with additional chopped nut meats. 


Coffee Nut Icing: Mix together 2 cups sifted confection- 
ers’ sugar, dash of salt, and 3 tablespoons hot coffee. Add 2 
tablespoons.chopped nut meats and beat well. This makes a 
thin icing. Nuts may be omitted. 


Save empty Swans Down boxes! SAVE ALL PAPER! 


Double cost of your ingredients back!...If write us enclosing the guarantee insert from can still use all your old favorite recipes. 
you don’t think your Swans Down ‘“‘Mix- your Swans Down package, and we'll send Swans Down has made supremely fine cakes 
Easy” Cake is better than any similar cake you double the cost of all your ingredients!... for 50 years . . . and it’s still the overwhelm- 
you’ve baked with any other flour, simply Swans Down itself has not changed—you ing choice of good cakemakers. 


Bake a better cake with 


STARCROSS APRONS 


STARCROSS 
POTHO! 


More than just orna- 
ments—these potholders 
really hold hot pots... ! 
Cotton filled, quilted, se- 
curely tape bound, cen- 
ters finished in white, 
solid colors, or sparkling 
floral prints with con- 
trasting colored bind- 
ings. Several popular 
styles. 


STARCROSS mooocrs: ant 
504D THOUGHOWT THE 
onmo STATES 


STARCROSS 


INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Smart design, gay print pat- 
terns, plus sound workmanship 
make these aprons real down- 
to-earth values. Available in 
extra size and medium cover- 
alls, bibs and band styles—an 
apron for everybody at a 
price anybody can afford. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


In 7 Short Weeks... 


new loveliness 


new confidence 
in your charm! 


Let the Powers Home 
Course teach you, too, in 
7 weeks, the personal- 
ized beauty secrets that 
have .given figure per- 
fection and loveliness to 
thousands. 

Real: “POWERS GIRL” 
training— right at home 
Now, ‘right at home, take 
advantage of these fa- 
thous “lessons” in figure 
control, makeup and 
grooming. The cost? 
Amazingly little! 

Before Diane Parker of 
New York began her 
Powers Course: “I felt 
dull, listless—I was so 
underweight.” Now see 
her alluring, new “model” 
figure (right): 

Clip the Coupon NOW 

Wri for free, TE 

ti estionngire, illus- 

trated booklet. 

eecccesccccce 

© John Robert Powers Home Course 

© 247 Park Ave., Suite L765 

e New York 17, N. Y. 

e Dear Mr. Powers: Please send me 
details of your Home Course. No 

xi obligation. 

e Nami 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


. 
© Stree 
e Ci 

e & Zone_____—Suate. 
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HEAR 


This 
IS ALL YOU WEAR 


Ivory 
or Block 


No Separate Battery Pack! 
No Battery Wire! 


23 years of electronic experience are behind Beltone, 
the compact, precision-built electronic hearing aid. 

Itone to create a hearing aid about 
half the usual weight and bulk for far greater wear- 
ing comfort. Fully guaranteed. There's a Beltone 
dealer near you who specializes in giving expert 


This enabled 


help to the hard of hearing. 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
Dept. AW729 847 W. Jackson Blvd.. 
7 


with about /2 the weight and 
bulk of most hearing aids 


Beltone marins ni 
ae 


n BELTONE | 


Decorating Helpers 


By JANE TEN BROEK 

WHEN your rooms seem 

dull or dark, one of 
the easiest ways to lighten 
them is to use white lamps, 
shades, pic- i 
ture frames 
and other 
white accesso- 
ries. Also look 
to the win- 
dows; perhaps 
heavy drapery 
is hiding one- 
third or more 
of the window 
area. Either 
hold the 
drapery away 
from the 
glass with 
tiebacks, or 
use longer 
rods and hang 
curtains and 
draperies so 
they fall at 
the sides of 
the windows but do not 
cover any of the glass. 


More Space 

N MANY remade old 

houses, two rooms are 
connected by a wide arch. 
If you use the same wall- 
paper or the same color of 
wall paint and woodwork 
and identical draperies and 
rugs throughout, each room 
will seem larger and both 
will be related so the effect 
is one large room. 

Don’t obstruct the door- 
way of these connecting 
rooms with curtains. It is 
newer to use tall, three or 
four-panel screens, either 
covered with wallpaper like 
that on the walls, or painted 
in contrast, or made of 
mirror glass. These fold 
back at each side of the 
doorway when not in use or 
give privacy as needed. 

Smaller Pieces 

ANY a small living 

room looks larger when 
walls and woodwork are 
painted in a light color, and 
any large overstuffed fur- 
niture is replaced with 
smaller pieces. Upholstered 
chairs and sofas may be 
light in design and scale yet 
just as comfortable as the 
very large ones so popular 
a few years ago. 

Cover old pieces with 
slipcovers made of interest- 
ing fabrics in new light 
colors and patterns, for 
added freshness in your 
rooms. Patterns for these 
are available at pattern 
counters. 

Don’t place a tall piece 
of furniture against the 
end wall of a narrow room. 


_If you use a group of low, 


broad pieces such as a wide 
chest, with a pair of low 


Safe Stairs 


TORE screens and storm 
sash at ground level, if 

possible, then there is no 
need to carry them up and 
down the basement stairs. 
Such stairs, in any case, 
should have a securely- 
braced and continuous hand 
rail as a safety measure. 

Other safety measures for 
the basement are the clear 
marking of the main gas 
and water valves so they 
may be quickly closed in an 
emergency. 

If the condensation of 
moisture from water pipes 
collects on the floor, making 
a slipping hazard, wrap the 
pipes with several thick- 
nesses of felt. 

Keep all stairs free of 
bundles, baskets, boxes, 
brooms and all other things; 
and the overhead should be 
clear too—no low hanging 
clothes lines, or pipes. 

Provide good daylight and 
plenty of the most efficient 
ceiling and working lamps. 


chairs flanking it, or low 
lamps on it, the room is 
seemingly widened. Or 
build in a low cupboard 
reaching across the narrow 
end of a room 
from wall to 
wall. The long 
lines of such a 
piece widen 
the room. 
Striped wall- 
paper, put on 
so the stripes 
go across the 
wall instead 
of up and 
cswn on it, 
may be used 
on the end 
wall of a na~- 
row room tə 
make it seem 
much wider. 
Things 
I.L a win- 
dow wiih 
glass shelves 
and put on them any small, 
colorful vases, bowls, figu- 
rines and one or two small 
plants. This makes a gay 
and interesting spot in the 
room and is a good way to 
assemble small objects in 
one collection instead of 
scattering them around on 
tables and mantel shelf. 


Small Shelves 


OF HANG a pair of small 
decorative shelves above 
a low table and put the col- 
lection of small objects on 
them. Beautiful old pic- 
ture frames with the glass 
removed and narrow 
shelves fitted in them are 
hung in pairs or singly as 
shadow boxes. They make 
ideal cabinets for a collec- 
tion of small glass or china 
figures in bright colors. 


= SMART 


SHOPPER! 


She may be a pert ycung 
“war bride” but she knows what 
she wants. That's why she keeps 
asking for these famous brands 
of quality tuna . . . the kind her 
mother insisted on! 


She knows that these brands 
are always delicate and delicious, 
for only the tender light meat 
is packed. 


Buy EITHER brand... 
the quality is the same 


VAN CAMP SEA FOOD CO., INC. 
Termino! Islond, California 


FAMOUS VAN CAMP SEA FOODS 


[ WHITE STAR TUNA 
Chicken*“Sea TUNA 
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d other food 
cai infection for 
iso to help 


leansing mak e f 
a nee glass, tile, linoleum o! 
surfaces sanitary: 


destroys mold, nd foo! removes 4 
helb protect family health th Clorox. (brightens fast T hore Teodorizess E 
complete your cleansing bare scorch, mildew. \low label directions. 


infects. Simply fo! 
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ITE BLEACH 
RICA'S FAVORI 

ae HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 
Al 


CLOROX 


FREE FROM cAusTIC 
. 


Spotless 
always as ; mee ; 
Millions of ge! mayne 

„ To combat infectio 
a drainboards and other germ 


“danger zones” Clorox-Clean «++ 
hygienically clean. 


When ts GLOROX- CLEAN. 


Clorox Chemical Com 


STAINS 
DEODORIZES + BLEACHES. REMOVES 


Cope. 1945: 
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New Summer Glamour Red for Nails and Lips 


CHEN YU 


~ 


Its the TAN-talizing shade to wear Right Now sg I 


DA > a > ` $ 


Wistaria 


Send coupon for trial 
sizes of Chen Yu 


“Frozen Fire” is the fashion-born Chen Yu red for nails and lips to wear 
THIS summer. It’s flame caught in ice—brilliant, yes, but sparkling cool 
—Chen Yu “Frozen Fire” adds extra gaiety to summer clothes and oh! the new richness it 
brings to August tan! Obtain it at your favorite store—have it applied at your beauty salon. 
Perhaps you would like to have trial sizes of “Frozen Fire” nail lacquer and lipstick, or some 
of the other shades of Chen Yu long lasting nail lacquer that have matching lipsticks. You 
can get them by sending the coupon from this page. Look at the shades illustrated above. 
Choose the ones you would like to receive. Mark.them on the coupon. Send it today. 


For Sale At x A : CHEN YU INC. 
Your Favorite CIEROZEN ETRE PMAR tel) 200 E. Illinois Street, Dept. AW-8, Chicago (11), Ill. 
Store O SEA SHELL O CANTON RED O Send me two sample size flacons (shades checked here) of Chen 
Yu Nail Lacquer and a bottle of Lacquerol base. I enclose twenty- 
CHEN YU O PINK SAPPHIRE O BURMA RED five cents to cover cost of packing, mailing and Government Tax. 
O For an additional twenty-five cents, I will receive two trial size 
Back-to-School O WISTARIA O ORIENTAL SAPPHIRE Chen Yu Lipsticks to match the Lacquer shades I have checked, 
we nes) O FLOWERING PLUM O DRAGON'S BLOOD a 6 sas A A A r seas a O sas A AS 
Everything needed for gorgeous nails and lips. ‘OD BLACK CHERRY O TEMPLE FIRE e R E E S E AT 
Chen Yu lipstick, matching nail lacquer, Lac- 


querol base coat, Chip Chek and new Chen Yu O BLACK SAPPHIRE CW ates Pee SE O E atest Saia decay cere ee 
Fast Dry. All in a mahogany wood holder. (This Offer Good in U. S. Only) 


